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Editoriat N bib. 


Mans. Partington is anxious 
pass ‘*the silver service bill.” 








8 have Cougness 





A monTH at home, and then a wedding tour. 
This is the most sensible bridal arrangement 
yet devised. 


Tue report that Mr. Greeley is writing a book 
on “What he knows about women” lacks con- 
firmation. Which is fortunate for the women. 








Tue old education led women to live on fa- 
vor instead of merit. The new education will 
lead her to scorn to ask asa woman what she 
does not deserve as a human being. 


A PENNY edition of Miss Phelps’ ‘Gates 
Ajar” has been published in London. She has 
opened the door to literary fame, and we hope 
will have the strength of mind, industry and 
patience to enter the temple which she is fitted 
to grace. 


MicuicaN has not exactly adopted the 
Chinese way of disposing of female infants, 
but she has come the next door toit. One of 
her late arrivals is annourfted as Virginia Dorcas 
Sally Samantha Celesta, Susan Jones. This is 
smothering a poor baby, instead of resorting to 
the washtub after the Celestial fashion. 


Ir is said that Barnum has a cannibal girl in 
his museum who is specially fond of mission- 
aries, Those who would witness an exhibition of 
her tastes and prowess must provide the rations. 
Which is: extremely difficult, as our modern 
missionaries have conscientious scruples against 
entering heathendom in that way. The poor 
cannibal has not even had the luxury of a baked 
baby. 


Mr. Naraanret Weep, of Connecticut, recent- 
ly died, leaving his widow the use of $5,000, 
acd to an only son the balance of a fortune of 
$600,000. His name fitted his character, and 
his widow is to be congratulated on her release 
from sucha mean herb. But if Connecticut 
laws do not break such a will and give the 
widow the semblance of justice, they are a dis- 
grace to the statute-books of a civilized com- 
monwealth, 


Miss Sturee, at a recent meeting at Bir- 
mingham, England, complained that the state- 
ment abont the amount of deference and regard 
shown to women, as women, was founded upon 
a series of social fictions, and not upon truth. 
Divested of their sugar-plum coating, many 
expressions of polite surprise at the interest 
woman appeared to take in divers subjects, 
were, “It cannot be expected that any woman 
could take a serious interest in a sober subject.” 


Onn of the problems is to know what to do 
with the poor girls drifting about our streets in 





the current of vagrancy which sets steallify fot 
ward vice. To send them into the country is 

oftentimes merely pushing the evil cut of sight 

or leaving it for other hands to deal with. Can 

they not be caught in some of our charities, 

and trained to cooking and housework ? Trained 

domestics are always in great demand, and the 

best of all charity is that which renders charity 

unnecessary, 





Women holdisg property in their own right 
have the privilege, in Kentucky, of voting on 
questions of special taxation, and widows who 
are taxed for school purposes have the power of 
voting for school directors. They may vote 
either in person or by proxy, and they usually 
prefer the latter course; but at an election in 
Dayton, Kentucky, last week, to decide upou 
increasing the indebtedness of the town for 
some local improvement, a number of them ap- 
peared at the polls and voted publicly. 


Mrs. Mary C. Ames writes, that one of the 
pleasantest things connected with the morning re- 
ceptions of the White House is the formal coming 
down of the President to receive with Mrs. Grant. 
I have never been accused of over enthusiasm 
for him ; but find myself ready to forgive in him 
the traits which I cannot like, when I see him 
holding his little daughter’s hand beside Mrs. 
Grant. Then it is so perfectly evident that 
whatever the President may or may not be, 
‘«Mr. Grant” has a very true and likeable side, 
with which nobody is so well acquainted as Mrs. 
Grant. 


WE received a very pleasant call last week 
from Mrs. Chandler, who is deeply interested 
in home culture, maternity, and all that relates 
most intimately to the welfare of woman and 
children. She believes in beginning reforms at 
the sources of evil, and by improving the race 
get rid of the vices and wrongs which most af- 
flict society. She seems to be thoroughly con- 
versant with her subject, and made an excellent 
impression upon the best people in Boston, 
where she held many conversations. She goes 
to Washington, hoping to interest some of the 
many intelligent and public-spirited women of 
the Capital in her views. 





Turopore Parker wisely said that it takes 
years to marry completely two hearts, even of 
the most loving and well assorted. But nature 
allows no sudden change. We slope very grad- 
ually from the cradle to the summit of life. 
Marriage is gradual, a fraction of us at a time. 
A happy wedlock is a long falling in love. 
Young persons think love belongs only to the 
brown hair, and plump, round, crimson cheek. 
So it does for its beginning, jast as Mount 
Washington begins at Boston bay. But the 
golden marriage is a part of love that the bridal 
day knows nothing of. Youth is the tassel and 
silken flower of love, age is the fall corn, ripe 


a Tuose excellent people who, oppose gmomah 

suffrage on the ground that women s stay 
at home and rock the cradle, forget that the 
newest style of cradle rocks itself. Qne of these 
indisptnsibles, and a music-box which ’ will 
play a dozen tunes, will answer the purpose far 
better than most of the mothers who jog the 
cradle by fits and starts with their. feet and 
frighten dear little infants into ,hysteries by 
murdering Miss Aker’s ‘ Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother.” This is an age of invention ; but itis - 
a pity some ingenious mechanic would not in- 
vent a few new arguments against woman suf- 
frage. He would find an immense market for 
the articles, though we suspect it is’ a market 
that does not pay much for that staple. 





A youre LaDy in Iowa has read her Bible 
through seventeen timés. Which may have 
been a profitable use of time, though we think 
that one or two good, careful readings of the 
great Book, with occasional references to works 
of reference and explanation, would have been 
much better. The Bible is a seed-book, and 
going through it is useless as going through 
agranary. It is only as its great truths and 
pure precepts get lodgment in serious and 
thoughtful minds, and take root, and spring up 
in kind dispositions and noble principles, and 
breathe a spiritual fragrance into the air of the 
world, and drop their precious harvests of gen- 
erous deeds alung the way-sides, so that even 
the chance passer-by is refreshed by them, 
that it benefits anybody much. A single text 
at a time is often worth more than a chapier, as 
a single kernel of corn is worth more to plant 
than the whole ear. 


Sociat amusements are far more fashionable 
now than a few years ago, and dramatic enter- 
tainments are especially popular and in demand 
even among religious people. Church sociables 
are frequently enlivened by these charming per- 
formances, and young and old laugh together, 
and grow sociable and kind over the wit and 
humor of an amusing farce acted by amateurs. 
Private theatricals have reached a pitch of ex- 
cellence in New York never known before. An 
amateur play means s)»mething different from 
what it did ten years ago. There are ladies and 
gentlemen who devote themselves to nothing 
else, who act to perfection, and who are every 
bit as much before the pablic as if their profes- 
sion was the stage. ‘The general tendency of 
these social entertainments is excellent. They 
make home a eentre of the sweetest joy, the 
most @MMightful attractions, and the pleasantest 
memories. They draw attention and interest 
away from pablic places and excitements which 
vitiate the taste and lower the moral tone. And 
they teach young people to amuse themselves, 
and contribute to the happiness of others in 
those quiet and unexceptionable ways which - 





and solid in the ear. 


add to the sum total of enjoyment and virtue, 











Contributions. 


=e = 


A Cure. 


Wuewn our present false system of educa- 
tion is radically changed, many of the evils 
of marriage so loudly complained of will 
disappear. Marriage reformers must strike 
directly at the base and sordid motives which 
make the estate of matrimony unholy, and 
lead tothe revolting scenes of our divorce 
courts. 

The whole course of a girl’s education, 
from the moment she is born to the time 
she stands before the altar and plights her 
troth tc a husband, is diluted by the per- 
nicious idea that she must marry somebody, 
anybody, for the sake of a position if not 
for support. To become a person of con- 
sideration she must have Mrs. before her 
nare. This idea alone has led to number- 
less ill-jndged, hasty and disastrous unions, 
Let the necessity of educating girls for 
self-support become as deeply ingrained in 
the minds of parents as the necessity of 
marrying them off is at the present time, 
and the status of woman would immediately 
change for the better. In truth, this pur- 
pose of educating women on the line of 
their capabilities, with a view to self-main- 
tenance, must pervade our whole social 
system before this complex marriage 
problem will begin to be satisfactorily 
solved. 

The wretched marriage barter and-sale 
which goes on before our eyes is almost too 
common to excite comment. We know ex- 
cellent women who excuse marriages of 
convenience on the ground that girls are 
brought up in an expensive style and must 
have money. We know doting parents who 
deny their daughters nothing, but indulge 
their whims and caprices, and gratify their 
mischievous habits of luxury and expense, 
creating an appetite which nothing but 
wealth can satisfy, thus forming them to 
calculate their own matrimonial chances 
with the shrewdness of a Wall street oper- 
ator, There are girls—nice girls they are 
ealled—innocent, carefully reared, delicately 
nurtured, just at the age when the modest 
instincts of Womanhood are supposed to be 
most wide-awake who gladly utter worldly 
maxims on the subject of matrimony which 
would have done credit to Rochefaucauld. 

**People now-a-days never marry those 
they love,” says such aone. ‘Suppose I 
should take Jack, for instanee, what an 
egregious piece jof folly it would be.” Jack 
is a bank clerk ou a small salary, or a 
struggling young litterateur, or a poor 
artist who has fame and fortune yet to win. 
“It will take Jack twenty years to earn a 
decent support for me,” Belinda goes on ; 
‘and meantime I should fade and lose my 
style, and be obliged to give up gress and 
society. I should become a species of 
nurse-maid narrowing my soul down to 
coals, codfish and potatoes.” 

Does it ever occur to Belinda that atten- 
tion to coals, codfish, and potatoes by the 
hearth of the man she loves would be quite 
as beautiful a thing as absorption in dia- 
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monds, silks, and cashmere purchased with 
the money of the man she does not love. 


No, Belinda turns a cold shoulder upon 
Jack and marries old Moneybags, who is 
twice or thrice her age, and would be ab- 
solutely repulsive to her were he not rich. 
He is a very bitter pill, but then he is well 
gilded. Everybody knows that Moneybags 
is ignorant, vulgar, probably a man of de- 
praved tastes and corrupt habits. Every- 
body knows just why she married him. 
There is no mistaking the motive, and 
searcely an attempt is made to cover it 
with even a thin disguise, and yet she does 
not lose caste in society. Nobody stig- 
matizes her as an immodest, shameless 
woman. The town learns in time tlrat she 
is very wretched. Being a woman of in- 
teliect, at parties and receptions, where 
she goes often, she manages to keep Money- 
bags in the background. He is known as 
Mrs. Moneybags’ husband, but he still has 
means of rendering her life a burden. She 
is childless, perhaps, and her home is a 
pandemonium, unless it is filled with a 
crowd of people who have a taste for her 
upholstery and enjoy her fine suppers and 
rare old wine. Belinda has sold herself for 
these things, and silk dresses and jewels, 
and the privilege of keeping her hands 
white and soft and free from the smirch of 
labor. How does she differ from the women 
of the street who make barter and sale of 
themselves for much the same objects ? But 
the name by which they are called, if ap- 
plied to her, would be resented as an insult. 
Belinda is a high-toned Christian lady, 
member of a fashionable church in good 
and regular standiag, one of the pillars of 
‘*the social edifice.” She subscribes hand- 
somely to worthy benevolent objects. Her 
name even figures on the list of lady man- 
agers at great church fairs. She is presi- 
dent or directress of an orphan asylam or 
home for the friendless. She takes an in- 
terest in mission schools, and is reasonably 
concerned about the souls of the heathen. 
Though Belinda’s praises are sounded 
loudly in the gates, she feels every moment 
that she lives the curse of her dishonored 
womanhood. $ 

Give women the thorough educational 
drill which men have; fit them for busi- 
ness and professional careers; open to 
them the prospect of independence, so 
that they can grow on the line of their 
individuality ; fill the present with worthy 
work ; secure the future against want ; and 
the motives of marriage will at once be- 
come purified. The young lady artist, 
doctor, accountant, or journalist who is 
earning her bread and storing up a com- 
petency will not instantly quit the easel, 
the ledger, or the professional chair at the 
bidding of any or every man who happens 
to require an unsalaried housekeeper, 
drudge, or nurse. She will marry the 
man she sincerely loves, and whatever scri- 
fice it is necessary to make will be cheer- 
fully made. 

The movement for woman’s development 
is not a gorgon that changes the heart to 





stone, and the milk of kindness to vinegar. 
The modern woman is no worse than her 
grandmother because she can spell better, 
and her successor will not be less womanly 
that she has the means of self-support put 
into her hands, and can use it when the oc- 
casion arises, Fit women to be women in 
the first place, and then if they become 
wives and mothers no particle of exper- 
ience or knowledge will come amiss. 

There are those who oppose educating 
women for self-support, on the ground that 
it will increase the number of the unmar- 
ried. Marriage, they declare, is the only 
natural condition for woman; and hence 
they practically say to several millions of 
their fellow creatures: Marry or starve ; 
and there is always an implied regret that 
the redundant part of womankind can- 
not be disposed of by tomahawking, as cer- 
tain Indian tribes dispatch their aged and 
infirm members. If the unmarried are out- 
side of nature, civilization has placed them 
there. Nobody denies that a true marriage, 
made by the sanction of love, is the com- 
pletest and best lot for both man and woman. 
But the fact still remains, that there are many 
single women who are more respectable, 
honorable, noble, than many who marry. 
Marriage is often so defiled and degraded 
that a pure-minded, noble woman, with the 
means of self-support in her hands, shrinks 
back from it with dread. This self-support 
will ultimately cure the evil, which all 
other expedients merely tamper with. Per- 
haps fewer marriages will be made than at 
present ; which will be a blessing in itself, 
while the few that are made will be blessed. 








Life's Longings. 
Ovr lives are rich with giftsfrom God ; 
For us the earth is fair and bright ; 
To soothe our hearts and glad our tight 
The violet spripgeth from the sod, 


Tis kissed by sunshine when it grows, 
The dew-drops fall into its cup, 
It drinks the dew and sunshine up, 
And that is all of life it knows, 


It is enough for it to live, 
Enjoying wtth a calm content 
The blessings to it daily sent, 

Not asking what God does not give, 


For us the genial rising sun 
Makes joyous every mountain crest, 
And sinks into his golden nest 

With happy smile, when day is done, 


We cannot count our blessings 0’er ; 
We half forget that they are given, 
So fast they rain on us from heaven, 

And yet we sigh for something more, 


O, holy wish, scarce understood! 
For something we cannot attain, 
1 would not be without Thy pain 

For any present earihly good. 


O, noble longing, from Ged sent! 
We know that Thou wi't make us strong 
To trample down the base aud wrong, 
And raise to his sublime content. 


We know that every wrong we right, 
That overy kindly word we speak 
To cheer the suffering and the weak, 

Shall raise us nearer to the light. 


So step by step we upward tread, 
With steadfast fuith and joyous hope, 





Until upon the mountain -top 
God’s glory shines around our head, 
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Goethe's Iphigenia. 

Some one has said that while contemplat- 
ing Goethe’s Iphigenia, ‘‘ we feel as if some 
exquisite statue of Grecian art had become 
animated by a living soul, and moved and 
breathed before us. Though exhibiting the 
severe simplicity which characterizes the 
creations of antiquity, she is far removed 
from all coldness and austerity ; and her 
character, though cast in a classic mould, is 
free from the harsh and vindictive spirit 
which darkened the heroism of those bar- 
barous times, when religion lent her sane- 
tions to hatred and revenge.” 

Goethe has breathed a modern soul into 
the old frame of Euripides, and still pre- 
served the matchless symmetry of the 
Greek outline. The great artist of the 
present has given a different rendering to 
the baleful story, with its high lights and 
terrible shadows so strangely blent. Ores- 
tes and Pylades are thrown more into the 
background, and Iphigenia, the perfect 
woman, in all her exquisite purity, is re- 
lieved against the dark and lurid curtain 
woven by the fingers of fate. 

Iphigenia, though superlatively a heroine, 
is after all less heroine than woman, and in 
this fine and subtle subordination of every 
quality to the true feminine nature, the 
matchless skill of the master-hand is made 
manifest. Trembling and afraid, fully con- 
scious of her weakness, she sighs for a man- 
ly soul to meet the perils which lie around 
her. There is no defiance in her tone, no 
arrogance or assumption in her air. She 
simply and pathetically pleads her power- 
lessness, and says, “I cannot argue, I can 
only feel ;” and yet she risks all for the 
truth. She endangers every interest—life 
itselfi—to preserve the white honesty of her 
sonl. Searcely does literature present an- 
other character so weak and yet so strong, 
so humble and yet so exalted, so unresisting 
and yet morally so courageous as the Iphi- 
genia of Goethe. Pylades councils deceit. 
He lays a deep and subtle scheme of treach- 
ery, and though Iphigenia at first appears 
to acquiesce in it, she abhors and finally 
shuns the crooked road he would have her 
travel. 

The scene opens in a grove before the 
Temple of Diana, where the unknown 
daughter of Agamemnon has long officiated 
as priestess. When condemned to death to 
turn aside the wrath of the goddess from 
Agamemnon, Iphigenia is wrapped in a 
cloud and borne from before the altar in 
Aulis to the savage shores of Tauris, where, 
by an ancient decree of the kingdom, all 
strangers are sacrificed to Diana. Saved 
from this bloody fate, and elevated to the 
rank of priestess, Iphigenia forever laments 
her country and her kindred and her woman- 
ly estate. She says in her tender plaint : 


«* Yet truly woman’s lot doth merit pity. 

Man rules alike at home and in the field ; 

Nor is in foreign climes without resource. 
Possession gladdens him, him conquest crowns, 
And him an honorable death awaits. 

How circumscribed is woman’s destiny— 
Obedience to a harsh imperious lord 

Her duty and her comfort ; sad her fate 


Whom hostile fortune drives to lands remote, 
Thus I by noble Thoas am detained, 
Bound with a heavy though a sacred chain.” 

Iphigenia appears as the genius of civili- 
zation acting upon a barbarous and savage 
rgce. Science and the arts seem to wait 
upon her gentle steps. The dark and 
shaggy forest, we fancy, recedes before her. 
Smiling towns spring up along the river- 
courses, and the cheerful sounds of labor 
are heard about the fields. She abolishes 
the bloody rites of superstition. She pro- 
tects strangers and elevates religion into a 
humane and peaceful sentiment. The land 
smiles under her sweet influence, and she 
wins the confidence and love of Thoas, the 
savage king, who wishes to make her his 
own. She resists his desires and reveals to 
him her descent from the accursed race of 
Pelops. In the heat of resentment Thoas 
commands that the ancient law of the king- 
dom be earried out. Two strangers have 
been found lurking in caverns off the shore, 
and the priestess is ordered to sacrifice them 
to Diana, and in anguish she implores the 
aid of the divinity : 

**O Goddess, keep my hands from blood ; 
Blessing it never brings me peace, 
And stil', in evil hours, the form 

Of the chance murdered man appears 
To fill the unwilling murderer's soul 
With horrible and gloomy fears, 

For fondly tae Immortals view 
Man’s widely-scattered, simple race 
And the poor mortal’s transient life 
Gladly prolong, that he may raise 
Awhile to their eternal heavens 

His sympathetic, joyous gaze.” 

The strangers are discovered to be Ores- 
tes and Pylades, who have ventured to visit 
the dangerous Taurian shore in obedience 
to an oracle. Orestes relates to his un- 
known sister the story of the doomed house 
of Atreus, and reaches the heights of the 
sublime in his description of the pursuing 
furies, Then Iphigenia declares herself, 
and pours upon the fires of hell which burn 
in his bosom, the dew and balm of love, 
She says : 

‘In the flame I throw 

Sweet incense. Let the gentle breath of love, 

Low murmuring, cool thy boscm’s fiery glow. 

Orestes, fondly loved, canst thou not hear me? 

Have the terrific faries, grisly band, 

Completely dried the life-blood in thy veins ? 

Creeps there, as from the Gorgon’s direfual head, 

A petrifying charm through all thy limbs? 

If hollow voices of a mother’s blood 

Call thee to hell, may not a sister’s word, 

With benediction pure, ascend to heaven 

And summon thence some gracious power to aid 
thee ?” 

Love conquers the dark insanity of Oves- 
tes, and he exclaims : 

«The dreal Eumenides at length retire. 

The brazen gates of Tartarus I hear 

Behind them, closing with a thunderous clang- 
A quickening odor from the earth ascends, 
Inviting me to chase upon its plains 

The joys of life and deeds of high surprise." 

Nowhere is the redeeming and saving 
power of love more beautifully shown than 
in this drama. If evil is the moral disease 
of the world, love is its potent medicine. 
The shadow of the curse is not so long as 
the beam love sends to chase it away. In 


the old tragedy, the grisly horror that clings 
to the family of Pelops makes the air heavy 








and sulphurous. Every fgotstep is tracked 
with blood. But Goethe has contrived to 
throw so much of heaven about Iphigenia, 
her tenderness and candor fill the scene with 
aradiant atmosphere. The earth softens 
under her feet; the clouds brighten over 
her head’; golden beams play about her 
form ; the birds sing, and streams of merey 
and peace fate had bound flow again at her 
bidding to bless mankind. 








On the Miami. 


A BEAUTIFULLY printed volume of plea- 
sant.and tender verse comes to us from W. 
H. Venable, one of the first teachers in 
Cincinnati, who divides his attention be- 
tween mathematics and the Muses, giving 
the first his head, but the latter his heart. 
The poems are laden with sweetness, and 
moulded in shapes of beauty. The senti- 
ment fills, but never dominates the thought, 
and the finely-finished verses are urns filled 
with precious and fragrant feeling, rather 
than sponges dripping their contents over 
whoever reads. The longest poem gives 
name to the volume, but it is hardly equal 
in poetic quality and finish to some of the 
shorter pieces. For instance, ‘ Clouds:” 

Gather and gather, commingle and blend, 
Sever and scatter, dispersedly fly ; 


Darken and lighten, arise and descend, 
Mystic illusions and dreams of the sky. 


Sailing and floating forever away, 
Shallops protean of vapor are ye, 

Splashing the snowy and silvery spray, 
Up from the azure etberial sea. 


And this on Shakspeare’s Sonnets. 


As many roses on the self-same tree, 

All perfect blossoms and alike in kind, 
Offend not by their similarity, 

But rather, by profasion, please the mind ; 
As many stars in the cerulean space, 

Vex not the eye because of multitude, 
But singly @ together glad the gaze, 

For each one is a star however viewed ; 

So Shakspeare’s sonnets, passing seven-score, 
Complete and lovely each as rose or star, 
Would still delight were there a million more, 
On One recurring subject though they are; 
Transporting subject, dear to poets’ art, 

And ever precious to the poets art. 








A @reEaT deal of human hair is imported into 
this country, some of it on heads, bat a great 
deal more tor heads already here. It must be 
anything but comfortable to the wearer of false 
hair to reflect that it was probably cut from the 
head of a dead woman, or that some Parisian girl 
was drugged well, thea sheared, awaking to find 
herself robbed of the tresses that were half her 
beauty and all her possession. Yet such things 
are of freqneat occurrence. We should quite 
as soon think of weariag another’s teeth as 


another's hair. ~ 


THe great diamond, weighing 154 carats, 
which has been tound at the Cape and is now 
on its way to Eagland, is said to have been 
found in the wall of one the native huts, where 
a poor Irish adventurer had received hospitality 
for the night, and that being surprised by the 
light shining amid the darkness, he had, upon 
examination, found it to proceed from a clump 
of the earth of which the wall was built. Of 
course the clump was soon detached by the vis- 
itor, and this new Koh-i-noor, with many other 
smaller diamonds, found within. 
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“Jennie June.” 


“ Jennte JuNE” is the nom de plume of 
Mrs. J. C. Croly, a well-known and much- 
admired writer of this city. She was born in 
Leicestershire, England. Her father wasa 
Unitarian, and a lay-preacher whose church 
was in his own house. He was deeply inter- 
ested also in temperance and free school 
movements, which were unpopular with the 
rich, and which, in connection with his 
heretical religious views, subjected him to 
a good deal of obloquy, and led him to 
emigrate to America. He wasa very in- 
telligent and conscientious man, modest in 
his expectations as well as his ambitions, 
and early instilled into the minds of his chil- 
dren the importance of industry, integrity 
and usefulness. When his daughter Jennie 
sent her first manuscript to the Jribune, 
and was anxiously waitiug for its appear- 
ance in that journal, he said to her, ‘* Re- 
member, daughter, that the sun will rise 
just the same whether your article is priuted 
or not.” He was remarkably unselfish 
himself, and repressed every budding of a 
selfish spirit in the minds of his children. 
Mrs. Croly writes, ‘Iam more thankful for, 
and I accept as a more precious legacy, his 
efforts to crush out se!f in me than 
thing else he could have given me.” 


any- 


Jennie was the youngest of four children. 
Her opportunities for educatien were con- 
siderably limited, owing to her father’s mis- 
fortunes. But she managed to acquire the 
foundation of a good education by her own 
exertions, and when very young began to 
teach school as a means of support. Often- 
times she was obliged to study far into the 
night in order to be prepared for the lessons 
of her advanced pupils in the morning. She 
began writing for the préss when quite 
young. Her first contributions were ac- 
cepted, and their promise was recognized ; 
and though she has written hundreds of 
articles and communicatious for various 
papers and magazines, she has never had a 
single mavuscript declined. After her mar- 
riage with Mr. D. G. Croly, who is now the 
managing editor of the World, she com- 
menced a regular engagement on the New 
York Despatch, and was afterwards con- 
nected with the Democratic Review, Gra- 
ham’s and Leslie's magazines, the Richmond 
Enquirer, and the New Orleans Delia, For 
the last two she was the regalar New York 
correspondent, for which species of com- 
position she developed such an unmistak- 
able talent as to attract the attention of 
editors in all parts of the country. Her 
articles on domestic matters, the move- 
ments of society and the changes of fashion 
were greatly admired and copied far and 
wide. 

In 1859 she removed to the West with her 
husband, and assisted him in the conduct 
of a daily paper, writing a great deal for 
its columns. But the enterprize failed, and 
with diminished resources, they returned to 
this city, where she has since resided, divid- 
ing her time between the necessary cares of 
her family and literary work, She wrote 











much for the Round Table, and the Home 
Weekly of Philadelphia, the daily Times 
and World, the Chicago Tribune, the Louis- 
ville Journal, and the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial; and she has oceupied an editorial 
position on Demorest’s Illwstrated Monthly 
since its commencement. She is the au- 
thor of two books; one, entitled “‘ Talks on 
Women’s Topics,” was published many 
years ago, and had an extensive circulation ; 
the other, a cookery book, was very popular, 
She has a volume of essays of a serious 
and mature character, the result of long 
study and reflection, ready for the press. 

Mrs. Croly is a clear, vivacious, pointed. 
writer, describing with great accuracy of 
outline, and vivid, life-like coloring. Her 
paragraphs have a peculiar polish, a life- 
like glow. Her writing is charged with 
common-sense, and has a directness and 
pungency which never fail to interest the 
majority of readers. There is an element 
of conscientiousness strongly-marked in all 
her compositions. Though she writes upon 
fashions, it is evident that she is not a wor- 
shipper at that shrine. Indeed, she seems 
to write of them in order to utter a perpet- 
ual protest against their folly and extrav- 
agance, and hold them up to ridicule. It 
is evidently her aim to inspire women with 
the brightest motives and noblest ambitions, 
and help them to see that their great est hap 
piness isto be realized through the per- 
formance of the simple, common duties of 
life. 

Though her name has been so long be- 
fore the public, and thousands of her para- 
graphs drift through the columns of our 
journals without credit, Mrs. Croly is in no 
sense a public character. She belongs con- 
stitutionally and by conviction to home, with 
its private duties and joys. She has been 
repeatedly invited to lecture, but has always 
declined to appear upon the rostrum. Cir- 
cumstances first impelled her to write, and 
having once fairly launched her skiff in the 
stream of journalism, she has never seen 
her way clear to a landing-place. So she 
has lived a double life, working conscien- 
tiously and bravely with her pen to fill and 
trim the lamps that throw their soft light 
upon the sacred shrines of family and home. 
In a recent letter to a friend she says: 
‘“Some, perhaps, would consider it interest- 
ing to know how thoroughly I have tested 
the problem of whether a woman can be 
wife, mother, housekeeper and out-door 
worker. Perhaps fifteen years of routine 
editorial and office work—with occasional 
absences, but never exceeding three weeks, 
and the work done by dictation most of the 
interval—and the care of children, with 
constant and exacting home duties, fulfilled 
as heartily as possible, enable me to give 
some sort of an answer. If my experience 
has taught me anything, it is that the 
strength of the woman does and should go 
into the mother, aud that by trying to divide 
herself up among different pursuits she de- 
frauds herself, her husband and her chil- 
dren. Instead of setting women a worthy 
example, I feel that I have done them a 





wrong, and have added another to their 
burden by making the proper performance 
of a double duty seem possible and profit- 
able when it is not.” 

Of course this does not apply to the 
thousands of women who have no home, 
nor husband, nor children. It is sufficient 
to add, in conclusion, that Mrs. Croly has 
always felt the deepest interest in every- 
thing that relates to the true elevation of 
woman, and though she is not an agitator, 
ahe is in every best sensé a reformer, teacher 
and friend. 








Co-Education of the Sexes. 


BY L. HAMILTON, 

I know that there is houest difference of 
opinion on this subject, but the subject is 
too vital to be passed in silence. Must not 
woman insist on the banishment of the 
monk and nunnery system of education 
that separates the sexes ? Is it not against 
nature? Does not all experience show that 
the mind of each needs the constant in- 
fluence of the other to awaken its own best 
energies, and to supplement its own de- 
ficiencies ? Such is the growing conviction 
among teachers. 

I would not say one word in disparage- 
ment of the noble*efforts made by many to: 
build up exclusive schools; but I must still 
think that they might do better. We well 
know the plea urged in justification of the 
unnatural separation; but many of the 
most experienced educators are pronounc- 
ing that plea empty, and assure us that 
there is not one danger feared but might be 
perfectly guarded against by a hundredth 
part of the pains and expense that attend 
the separation ; not one advantage aimed 
at but would be better secured by asssocia- 
tion ; not one evil shunned but is made 
tenfold greater by the exclusion. They 
tell us that the purity and manliness of the 
boy, the true refinement of the girl, and 
the full mental development of both, de- 
mand alike that under proper guardianship 
they should meet and study together 
through the whole curriculum of their edu- 
cation. Let women insist then on a place 
for the daughter right alongside the brother 
and the lover, from the first lesson in the 
primary to the diploma of the university. 

Then will the educated woman uncon- 
sciously fulfil the grandest of all missions. 
She will idealize and spiritualize this poor, 
coarse, work-day life of ours. She will put 
the higher meaning into the drudgery of 
its toiland the vapidness of its pleasures. 
Is not this our one need? That ethereal 
genius, F. W. Robertson, makes it the first 
requisite to the enjoyment of poetry to be 
in an unworldly temper of mind—not in 
the religious sense, but as that fine ideality 
which throws of the grossness of the soul in 
its material moods and catches the spirit 
and life in things—their moral significance, 
their food for thought, feeling, sentiment, 
imagination, the higher soul. We believe 


that the same mind is requisite to any 
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really high joy of life; and that it is for 

want of it that our pleasures worry us so, 

and our rest frets us, and our successes dis- 

gust us, and we soon turn from all sighing, 
“ Ab, I'm aweary, aweary, aweary !” 

We look to the educated woman, with her 
finer sensibilities and her quicker intuitions, 
toDring the better meaning into this life 
of ours, to interpret for us our work, to 
Winss our rest and to lead us into the true 
mises of our success. And this she will do, 
inot by holding aloof from our coarser prac- 
ticalities, bat by coming down into them 
with us:and sharing them, side by side, all 
‘the way over the hill we climb and descend 
‘together ; not unsexing herself or lowering 
‘her womanly refinement or coarsening her 
mature thereby, but exalting every feminine 
‘grace in tenfold degree and throwing a 
‘charm of beauty around her life that has 
‘never yet been seen. It has been the dream 
of the religionist that a high and saintly 
‘spirituality must live aloof from the practi- 
‘cal werld ; and so he has sent the most fer- 
‘vent devotee far away from human life. 
Nature has avenged the perversion. The 


‘cloistered nun proves to be but a beautiful 


spirit withering and drying away in the 
heat of her own meditation and prayer; 
while the good Sister of Charity out in camp 
and field and hospital and hovel, is an angel 
of love that freshens and blooms into every 
saintly grace under her rough contact with 
human life and its miseries. So come thou 
to us, O, educated woman, sister, wife, 
mother, angel of our better life, and heal 
for vs our ailments of soul, call us up from 
our grovelling, touch our numb sensibilities 
into quieker life and win us into a better 
sense of what we are and of the work we do! 








Expression. 


—--- 


BY MARION Y. CHURCHILL. 

Tuereiis no lack of beauty in the world 
nor in‘éhe soul. The only want is expres- 
sion, Once give voice to the latent beauty, 
ané@ne millennium isaccomplished. When 
amen and women speak and act out the best 
that is in them, there will be no farther 
dreaming of heaven, for heaven will then be 
at hand. It is in us all now, *if we only 
knew it. But the courage to do this speak- 
ing and acting is the demand just now. 
Who of usis brave enough to confess his 
finest fancies, his tenderest emotions, his 
highest beliefs ? Not one. Ask any one of 
us to do it, and the excuse in refusing will 
be, ‘‘I do not wish to have my better na- 
ture made a subject for public laughter.” 
So we go on and on, hiding the best of us, 
refusing to believe that there is good in 
others that will surely give respectful 
response to the good in ourselves. There is 
a universal sympathy in mankind ; a sym- 
pathy in good as well as in evil. The voices 
that clamor in unison against sentiment, 
making it easier fora man to make a bear 
of himself than to acknowledge a love for 
moonlight and humming birds ; these same 
loud yoices, takea singly and alone, may pe 





toned to a gentle and truthful confession to 
the same weakness, a8 it is called. Some 
day, the day of speaking out, these voices, 
modulated in harmony, will lift themselves 
in an exultant diapason, timed and tuned 
out of the full melody within. 

I should like to be a poet, such as I 
dream of, I would sing a song that should 
thrill the whole earth.—A song of ‘‘ Cour- 
age,”—a world’s battle hymn, that, like 
the ‘* Maysellaise ” in France, or the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner” in America, would set 
every foot to beating and every heart 
athrob with aspirations for grand endeavor 
and achievement. But no mere rhymester’s 
pen ought to dare to touch it. It is the 
thing the day most needs. Courage to 
battle the wrongs and speak out the rights ; 
to dare be true to the promptings from 
within. 

How very small we all are! How we 
assent and assent to what is approved, 
stifling the monitigns that bid us be great, 
How we wait and wait, silent, useless, for 
time to turn the wheel and fortune indicate 
our movement:. We were not made for 
this. Every one of us has something to do 
in turning that wheel; but we lack the 
courage to move. There is beauty in us, if 
we will only let it bloom ; there are songs 
in us if we will only sing them ont, and in- 
cense is burning on the royal altars of our 
lives, sweeter than ever swung from priestly 
hands in golden censer ; but it wastes be- 
cause we fear a smile that perchance might 
greet its free uprising. It is as though we 
had prisoned a choir of birds, Faint twit- 
terings ; lisping notes of melody and gleam 
of shining wings, come occasionally from 
out the darkness, just enovgh to tell us 
that the birds are there. But open the 
caging door ; lift the roof to the sunlight, 
and then listen! then look! The twitter- 
ings and the lispings are a full chorus of 
triumph ; the faint wing-gleams a bright 
glory-clould of flashing pinions. The whole 
air trembles under its glad burden of song, 
and wing and light. O, it is a shame to 
bury our beauty as though it were dead. 





Courtesy and Conscience. 

Many reformers make the mistake of 
imagining, that a conviction which is sacred 
to them is equally sacred to other people, 
and once formed can be driven like a spike 
through all the teuder fibres and sweet af- 
fections and vital sympathies of human 
society and human souls, regardless of con- 
sequences. So long as an opinion is point- 
ed with conscience it can be hammered in 
any way, and into everything; and when 
anybody relucts from the process and pro- 
tests against the unwisdom of the policy, 
he or she is at once accused of being timid 
or time-serving, of thinking more of cour- 
tesy than of conscience. 

Conscience is the central and essential 
element in every noble character and every 
worthy enterprise. But conscience is not 
everything. Itis butasmal! part of human 
nature. And one reason why reformers 50 





often fail, and make them¢elves targets for 
ridicule to shoot at, is that they so entirely 
overlook the graces and amenities and pro- 
prieties which are the natural clothing and 
adornment of civilized humanity and re- 
quirement of advanced society. Conscience 
is not enough without the courtesy which 
commends it to the general taste and cul- 
ture of other minds, and wreathes it in a 
garland of attractions for the public eye. 

The one lesson we have to learn and 
bear constantly in mind is that people can- 
not be shocked into virtue, nor shouted 
into respect, nor converted by scolding, 
nor won from opposition to advocacy by 
coarse bravado and repulsive ways. A great 
deal has been said about having rough 
tools todo rough work. The gardener’s rake 
will not serve the purpose of the pioneer’s 
plough ; the broad-axe before the smooth- 
ing-plane. But the pioneer work has been 
done, and the breaking-up plough is out of 
place in the flower garden, and the broad- 
axe mars the work it is taken to mend. 
The methods of agitation in vogue fifty 
years ago are an anchronism to-day. Every 
violation of a refined taste, a nice propri- 
ety, a graceful and polished social etiquette, 
costs a cause ten times more than it gains. 
The man or woman who has not conscience 
enough to respect the consciences of 
others, and put on the courtesies and pro- 
prieties which commend a great movement 
to the tastes and feelings of the cultivated 
and refined, has noright upon its platform. 
The conscience and courtesy must be 
blended and woven together ; the morality 
must be taken up into manners and 
breathed into music ; the idea must blossom 
into loveliness and grace and exhale in in- 
cense, and men will forget to contend in 
the ardor of a new admiration. There are 
attractions which are more powerful than 
arguments; there is a loveliness which 
wins what no logic can move. 





A Dead Jest. 





Amoxo my booksI found to-day 
A paper which, I don’t know how, 
Had years before been put away, 
And left forgotten there till now, 
I took it up to read! Ah me! 
After the first few words or so, 
My eyes were grown too dim to see, 
It was a jest of long ago. 


No deepest grief it woke again ; 
It brought no sharp especial sting, 
Only the general mystic pain 
That distant memories always bring. 
So altered seem the days of yore, 
So near akin are smiles and tears, 
That few sad things can nove us more 
Than those dead jests of by-gone years. 








Mr. E. Anraony, manufacturer of photo- 
graphic albums, 501 Broadway, has issued a se- 
ries of very tine photographic views of the 
Yosemite valley andthe grand mountain scene- 
ries of the Nevada Range. One never tires of 
looking at them. 








Ir is said that the Queen of Holland spends 
two-thirds of her income in the encouragement 
of literature and journalism, 
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Words and Works. 





better known to the public is Miss Clowes. | which, from keelson to main truck, is composed 
Her taste and skill have won a favorable recog- | of flowers. It was in a basin representing the 
nition from the few, and an example of her | sea, which was also a floral composition. It 
work was recently put on exhibition at Gou-| was one of the most artistic and beautiful inven- 
pil’s. | tions of the kind ever witnessed, and cost $200. 

Euwza D. Murrey, of New York, took out | 





TueEne are 136 colleges for women iu the 
United States. 

Mrs. Jfenry Woop's new Belgravia novel ts 
called “ Within the Maze.” 


Mas, Jutia Warp Howe preached for James 





Tur Empress of Anstria lately paid a visit to 


Freeman Clarke in Boston, Sanday, Jan. 28th. 

Aayes Srrickianp, author of the ‘* Queens of 
England,” has written the ** Lives of the Stpart 
Princesses.” 

Rev. Mrs. Van Corr is again in Wisconsin, 
holding revival meetings, and is, as usual, at- 
tracting large audiences. 

A uitTtxe girl in Chicago, when asked what she 
would do if her mother should die, replied, ‘J 
‘spose I should heve to spank myself.” 

Taree ladies, Miss Fannie A Richards, Mr-. 
Laura A Berry, and Miss Mattie E. Locke, were 
chosen to elerkships in the Iowa Legislature. 

Tue present Earl ot Chesterfield cannot be 
found, and the balk of the late earl’s property 
goes to his sister, the Countess of Carnarvon. 


Mrs. Sorpnre Davenport, mother of Mrs. 
Lander, and herself a well-known actress, died 
in Washington Tuesday. Sue was a native of 
England. 

A axe infant was christened Mary Reilly 
here the other day. This Mary will not be 
under the necessity of wishing that she had 
been born a man. 

Miss CusHMAN says that her present *‘ Lady 
Macbeth” is a more complete realization of her 
conception of the character than any she has 
given in former years, 

Tne Princess Alice, of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Queen Victoria’s dauglter, has recently pub- 
lished a new novel, written in German. It is 
entitled ‘* The Dream of a Day.”’ 

Mrs. Stowe is to rebuild the little church at 
Mandolin, Florida, that was burned last year, 
the Stowes having originally built it. It is the 
only church in a section of 500 miles. 

A Gane of roughs prevented Mrs. Myrrh 
Miller from lecturing at Oregou City on Christ- 
mas Eve. That is the gallantry which some 
people would have women put their trust in. 

Ir is said that the wedding outfit of the Cel- 
estial young lady who is to marry the Emperor 
of China will cost only one million of dollars 


But we have our doubts. The Celestials are not 
all fools, 


Oxe has to go out of town to see signs as 
well as wonders. One of the former, in Red 
Bank, N. J., says New Maid and Old Maid 
clothing always on hand. 
matter pretty neatly. 


That is dressing the 


Mra M. Coxz, a very devoted and able ad- 
vocate of our cause, thinks the idea of testing 
woman's fitness for the ballot by permitting her 
to vote on ale and beer, as Gov. Washburn of 
Massachusetts advises, is ludicrous. 


A urrtie Danbary girl, when asked by her 
mother about suspicions little bites in the sides 
of a dozen choice apples, auswered, ‘* Perhaps, 
mamma, they may have been frost-bitten, it 
was so cold last night.” The mother retreated. 


Four appointments of ladies to first-class 
post-offices, with $4,000 salaries, have been made 
during the present Administration. Over 100 
women are employed imsimilar offices throngh- 
out the country, though not at such high prices, 





seventeen patents in 1870, and sold most of 
them before they were issued. Yet we are told 
that women never invent anything! They in- 
vent very poor excuses for very delinquent hus- 
bands sometimes. 

Ir was an Irish husband who was sending 
his son for the doctor for his wife who had 
been taken suddenly ill ; she was relieved before 


tbe boy started, upon which he bid Jimmy say 


to the doctor, that as his mother was better his 
reverence need not come. 

Fanny Fern says, ‘“‘ The doll of my bib-days 
was a crooked-necked squash, with a towel fora 
dress, and a numerous progeny of little cucr 
bers fo: babies ; and I was jastas happ) da 
great deal better contented than the little girl 
of to-day with a one-bundred-dollar Paris doll.” 

Lapy Montaove affirms that, in her girlhood, 
‘brag was the genteel amusement; crimp 
succeeded to that ; and basset and hazird em- 
ployed the town,” 
tinople. 


when she went to Constan- 
On her return she “found them all 
at commerce, which gave place to qnadrille, and 
that to whist. 


Leap year is described as the time in which 
the calm, conservative order of thing; is sap- 
posed to be overturned very violently, 1n which 
the ladies are supposed to lay aside their co- 
quetry and the privilege of saying “ yes,” and to 
assume the delicately discriminating task of 
selecting their own husbands. 

Frances Power Copper, one of the ablest 
writers in England, has an article on ** Auricu- 
lar Confession in the Church of England,” in 
the January number of the Theological Review. 
Her book on prayer is one of the ablest and 
best statements that has been made of late of 
the need and the reasonableness of prayer, and 
its answers. 

THere isa woman in Davenport, Iowa, who 
supports, by her own unaided exertions, an in- 
valid mother and aunt in addition to herself and 
family. But we know a woman who supportsa 
$500 bonnet, a $1,500 shaw), $1,200 worth of 
diamonds, a $1,000 dress, and a sick poodle, 
all by her own unaided efforts. And she is not 
strong-minded either. 


Very intelligent women are seldom beanti- 
fal. The formation of their features, and par- 
ticularly the forehead, is more or less mascu- 
line. Miss Landon was rather pretty and fem- 
inine in the face, but Miss Sedgwick, Miss Par- 
doe, Miss Leslie and the celebrated Anna Maria 
and Jane Porter the contrary. Oue of the 
Misses Porter had a forehead as high as that of 
an intellectual man. 


Axna Dioxrnson, in reply to Alexvnder Troup, 
who challenged her to discuss the labor ques- 
tion with him in public, says: ‘*The question 
is an open one ; the means of information con- 
cerning it ample; and the truth to be reached 
through a thousand avenues. I trust that 
every one interested will seek for this truth as 
diligently as I have striven after it, and finding 
it, will abide by its decree.” 

Miss Nitsson was recently the guest of a se- 
lect party at dinner, on which occasion she was 
presented with a fall-rigged clipper ship about 
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one of the insane asylums. On her arrival the 
director was informed that the Empress of Aus- 
tria had arrived, As he has already two females 
under his charge who laid claim to that Cigoity, 
he supposed that a third case claimed his care, 
and went out with two or three of his attend- 
ants. The genuine Empress was heartily 
amused at his error, and was afterward very 
formally presented to the two pretenders, 

Tue best farm in England is kept by a wo- 
map, and took the first prize recently offered by 
the Royal Agricultural Society. It is a farm of 
for andred acres, devoted to pasture, grain 
sud stock. ‘Lhe soil was originally poor, byt 
had been much improved by skilful treatment. 
Only four horses were kept; yet such has been 
the admirable system of management that they 
were suflicient for the cultivation necessary for 
seventy acres of wheat, the same of barley and 
turnips, besides some oats and beans. The pro- 
dace sold during the year realized $15,895. 


Mrs. Cevia Bueteic@a gave her lecture on 
Houses and Homes, in Portland, recently, 
where it was much admired. Among other 
things, she said that every home should be like 
that picture of a camel which the artist said he 
*‘ evolved from the depths of his inner con- 
sciousness.” Oue of the most charming homes 
she had ever known was a log cabin, originally 
a fort a hundred years ago. The bark still 
clung to the logs, and the chimney was so wide 
tbat you coald trace the constellations through 
it. Room after room had been groaped about 
it, as the necessity for them was felt. Not much 
cau'd be said tor the architecture, but a good deal 
could be said of itasa home. Every part of it 
stood for a fact. 


A cornesponDEnNT of the Hartford Times gives 
an interesting account of what the women of 
Connecticut are doing to awaken an interest in 
our cause. Sixteen meetings have been held, 
and in nearly every instance the house has been 
crowded. The speakers who have taken part 
have been Mrs, Isabella B. Hooker, of this city; 
the Hon. James Gallagher, of New Haven ; the 
Hon. Thomas M. Waller, of New London ; Rev. 
Olympia Brown and Mrs. Auna M. Middlebrook, 
of Bridgeport; Miss F, E. Barr, of this city ; 
Mrs. Sarah E. Strickland, of Vineland, New 
Jersey ; Mr. George A. Hickox of the Litchfield 
Enquirer ; and Mr. Elmore Sharpe, of Norwich. 
Societies have been formed in almost every 
place where a meeting has been held. 


Mrs. Ames says:—The most unkind people 
whom I have ever known have been distinguish- 
ed for an ostentatious sort of piety. The most 
uncharitable conclusions, the most pitiless 
judgments, the most merciless ridicule that I 
have ever listened to of poor human beings I 
have heard from people high in the chureh, not 
from people of the so-called “ world.” This not 
because the normal human nature in either dif- 
fers, but because the people of the world have 
a thousand outlets and activities which draw 
them away from microscopic inspection of the 
flaws in their neighbors; while ascetic pietists, 


denied legitimate amnsements, shut from inno- 
cent recreation, avenge their defranded souls by 
feeding them on small vices, 


T offer no defensa 
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dread more, save a life af sin. Yet, if I were to 
make a choice, I would choose foolishness 
rather than meanness. 


A wetrer from Rome has the following :— 
“Some of the dresses at the Doria reception 
were very curious. That of the Princess Trig- 
liano, who was an American (Miss Field) was 
one of the most peculiar. It was by Worth. 
This dressmaker is uniting colors in the strang- 
est manner this season. The Princess Trigli- 
ano wore a blue satin petticoat—a smoky blue, 
with a dull yellow tlounee, trimmed richly with 
elegant lace, and a train of smoky gray satin. 
While on the subject of curious feminine toilets 
it will be amusing to tell of one the Princess 
Marguerite had on at the Valle the other evening 
——pink fatille with a black velvet jack t, sleeve- 
less, and around the edge of the pink ppen 
sleeve, between the rich white lace and pink 
sleeve, was a fall of ehocolate-colored gauze ; 
over the pink skirt was an overskirt of the same 
chocolate color.. The Princess Marguerite, and 
indeed almost every court lady, wears the 
Spanish comb this season, wit long plaits 
hanging quite below the waist.” 


A CHIcaGo paper justly says that doubtless 
the one universal, primal, and ali-powerful rea- 
son why there are so few marriages has to do 
with questions of living and sastenance. In che 
olden time young men and women did not 
shrink from sacrifices, in starting life together, 
and were happy in creating a common home 
from humble beginnings. Now a tide of wealth 
has poured over our country, making artificial 
distinctions, developing unnatural tastes, and 
throwing around the best society the iron bands 
of aristocratic cruelty. Young men and women 
iove as of old, but they do not dare to marry. 
ifthe young lady happens to have abundant 
means, the young man is too proud to marry 
until he cau match them with his own abun- 
dance. The fact is, the Parisian life and many 
Parisian ideas have come in upon us. Weneed 
not speak of details. Enough to know that in 
every city and town in the land there is a 
devastating, terrific scourge at work, blasting the 
highest talent, eclipsing the fondest hopes. 
The cloud settles down upon the young men of 
the land with ever-increasing weight. Ili will 
ruin the nation if the heavea-born institution 
of marriage is not respected, more sought after, 
aud more encouraged by young and old. 

Tue annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association was held iu Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday of last week. William Lloyd 
Garrison presided, aud made the opening ad- 
dress on the objections now urged against Wo- 
man Saffrage. Julia Ward Howe spoke of the 
thickening proofs of the unity and sympathy of 
the human family. Underlying all the differ- 
ences of human beings is a fandamental unity 
of nature and interest. The American is the 
European in anew country—the rich man a 
poor man with riches added—the African a 
white man scorched bya tropical sun. After 
alluding to the great progress made all over the 
world in works for the benefit of humankind, 
she then, as chairman of the association, related 
the work done during the year. The lecturers 
in the field had made many converts to the 


cause, and additional local associations had | 


been organized, A plea was made for the bet- 
ter education of women, ‘Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” it js 
said, but she who guides the infant man has 





was followed by Lucy Stone, Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, of Providence, and Henry B. Biack- 
well. The meeting of Wednesday was devoted 
very largely to business. The treasurer report- 
ed $107 in his hands. Mr. Gurrison inviled 
any oppouent of the cause te speak, but. no ob- 
jector appeared. He thought that the popular 
allegation that polities were too corrupt for 
women to be associated with them, was a strong 
argument that some radical change in politics 
is needed. Corruption is unfit for men as well 
as for women. Let us see if the women’s con- 
scientiousness and refinement cannot purify 
this unwholesome element. Mrs. Churchill 
spoke of the encouraging attitude of our col- 
leges toward tbe education of young women. 
Henry B. Blackwell offered a series of resglu- 
tions, and Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Foster 
Mrs. A. C. Bowles, Mrs. Hanaford, Mr. Conant, 
Addison Davison and J. F. Clarke and others 
spoke during the day and evening. A stroug 
board of officers was chusen for the current 
year, with James Freeman Clarke for President. 


Rev. L. Hamiiton, formerly a Presbyterian 
minister, who now preaches to an Independent 
congregation in Oakland, Cal.—a very able and 
eloquent preacher he is—recently gave a strong 
and fine discourse on some aspects of the wo- 


attention :—We have been taught that the easy 
chair in the parlor is her proper throne, and 
the kitchen and nursery the outmost frontiers 
of the empire which she may seek to sway. We 
have been taught that it is unfeminine for her 
to prepare herself for any vocation by which she 
might amass wealth to be held in her own name. 
We have been taught that it is going out of her 
spbere for woman to share in the plans and 
difficulties of vast business enterprises ; that if, 
for any cause, she fails of her natural protector 
and the provisions he is expected to make for 
her wants, and is compelled to care for her own 
support, the needle or the ferule is the natural 
resort for her to win her bread, orat the utmost 
a little toy-shop or ribbon-store is at once the 
limit of propriety and the measure of her busi- 
ness capacity. We have been taught that a 
womanly delicacy must shrink from the studies 
which precede, and the disgusts that attend the 
practice of medicine, unless it be within a very 
narrow limit, which promises little pay and 
arouses no ambition. We have been taught 
that the woman who could consent to be a party 
to the collisions and wranglings ot debate in the 
forum of law, or let her voice be heard in the 
rabble that gathers around the platform of party 
politics, must be set down as nothing better 
than a brazen virago. Suppose we feel our in- 
most soul revolting at this idea that the highest 
destiny of woman is to become a wife and please 
& man ; suppose we cannot resist the conviction 
that the system which has grown up under this 
sentiment is holding dormant and smothering 
some of the noblest and most useful powers of 
woman ; that it silently leaveus the processes of 
her education with an element of weakness and 
lowers the tone of her self-respect ; yea, that it 
vitiates true manliness in the man as much as 
}it humiliates true womanliness in the woman, 
New opportunity is the great want of woman, 
Her avocations are good as far as they go, bnt 
there is not breadth enough of opportunity in 
‘them. Give an open field and what women find 
| they cannot do with profit under the fair compe- 
titions at business they will let alone. Leave 
'natnre to regulate their choice, Balance the 





man question, which attracted a good deal of 
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magnetic needle in freedonr and you need not 
make a law that it shall point to the pole. 
Leave worhan free to do what she can, and 
never fear bat she will find and follow her star. 


Mr. C. F. Wrixearte, who writes interesting 
letters to the Springfield Republican, says Miss 
Mary L. Booth, editor of J/arper’s Bazar, com- 
bines toan unusual degree the literary and edi- 
torial faculty. She is perhaps the only com- 
pletely equipped woman editor in the country. 
Lady journalists of all kinds are common 
enough upon the American press, and Grace 
Greenwood, Mary Clemmer Ames, Jennie June, 
Shirley Dare, Miss Grundy. Mrs. Stanton and 
Kate Field are only the most prominent among 
their number. These, however, aro all writers 
and nothing more. The editorial faculty is rare 
in women as with men. It requires solidity 
rather than brilliancy, jadgment more than 
fancy, and a balance of powers, instead of hav- 
ing any special one in excess. This faculty 
Miss Booth possesses to a high degree, and it 
has been highly developed by her long experi- 
ence as a writer and translator. She has unu- 
sual business capacity, and, while capable of 
criticising the best literary productions which 
may be submitted to her for acceptance, or of 
writing a leading article, she understands also 
how to manage the affairs of a large journal 
ably, thoroughly, and with dispatch. Miss 
Booth first’ began to write when Henry J. Ray- 
mond established the New York Times. She 
wrote for pleasure and not from necessity, 
and since then has devoted herself to lterary 
life. She began with local sketches and general 
articles, and soon established her fame as a 
writer. Abont 1860 she wrote a history of the 
city of New York, which is still an authority on 
the subject. Since then she has translated no 
less than thirty-two different works from the 
French, including Martin’s History of France, 
Count Gasparin's two well known books, and 
Laboulaye’s Paris in America, besides many 
other works. Her reputation as a translator is 
very high. She writes perspicuously and forci- 
bly, while her style is remarkably pure and nat- 
ural. Miss Booth isa highly cultivated woman, 
and has few equals for scholarship among her 
sex. Sheis master of several languages, and 
well-read in history, metaphysics and general 
literature. She has always moved in the best 
literary society in the metropolis, and has had 
the advantage of knowing many of our most 
eminent men and women of letters. She was 
the intimate friend of the Carys and a frequent 
visitor at their house, while she is often to ba 
met at the receptions of Mrs. Prof. Botta, Mrs. 
Cleaveland, Mes. Prof. Youmans, Mrs. Dr. 
Fields, and like social gatherings. Miss Booth 
is a hard worker, and the Harpers may be 
thankful to have so conscientious and untiring 
an editor to manage the Bazar, which has a 
unique reputation among journals and is a 
model in its way. It is not a mere tashion 
journal, but aims to be a superior family paper 
as well. It scrupulously ignores politics and 
everything likely to offend the good taste of its 
readers. Our best essayists, led by the inimit- 
able Curtis, write for it, while among other 
contributors will be found Mrs. M. E. Dodge, 
Gail Hamilton, Harriet Prescott Spoftord, Au- 
gusta Larned, Caroline Cheesbro’ and other 
writers of equal ability. Miss Booth writes but 
little herself, except an occasional editorial, but 
she is a most pains-taking editor, and the whole 
paper shows the mark of her broad and culti- 
vated mind. 
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Why Not Serve? 





Every day or two some of the wise scribes 
tell us that there is no need of women suf- 
fering either for work or for wages. Their 
services as domestics are always in demand. 
Let them lay off their superfluous and fool- 
ish pride and go into the kitchen, and they 
will receive good wages, and have good 
board and all the comforts of a home thrown 
in. Housework is healthy, useful, and 
honorable ; and instead of starving on the 
stipend paid for shop work, and shivering 
in attics, and moping, and moaning, and 
contending against the injustice of the 
world, the true thing for women who want 
money is to do that work for which there is 
a great demand, and which is always paid 
for well. 

This is very plausible. All that the scribes 
write reads like a book. But, unfortun- 
ately, it is easier to read what the scribes 
write than to do what the scribes say. And, 
moreover, we have always found that these 
same scribes, when fortunate enough to 
have a house, employ foreign servants. 
They find, by actual experiment, that serv- 
ants of color or of foreign birth are stronger 
and better able to do the work required of 
them than American women. They know 
their places better. They are more docile. 
They ask fewer questions. They do not 
see nor hear so much as American help, and 
they are not so easily offended. 

It is very easy to advise American girls 
and women to do housework. But the 
truth is, there are very few mistresses who 
want or would have American domestics. 
The American girl is not trained for 
service, but for independence. She is not 
inured to hard work and drudgery of all 
kinds, and cannot endure the strain put upon 
domestics in many families. She has not 
the requisite training for that sort of work, 
She has education, tastes, ambitions and 
ideas of her own, and mistresses are afraid 
of her. They know she will detect their 
ignorance and rebel against their exactions. 
They cannot scold her when in ill humor, 
and the thin varnish of propricties they put 
on for company and the street will not hide 
their real character from her eyes. Her 
presence puts them under perpetual re- 








straint, and she may report their follies 
where the knowledge will cause unspeakable 
chagrin. She may be too neat and pretty 
and accomplished to have about the estab- 
lishment. They do not want a rival in a 
domestic, and cannot consent to be kept 
upon their good behavior all the time. 
More than one good American girl has told 


us that she had tried to get a place as a) 


domestic, but has been passed by for an 


Irish girl conspicuous only for defects, a | 


diamond in the rough undoubtedly, but 
rough at avy rate. 

American girls are not wanted in the 
kitchen, There is a sort of undefined 
suspicion that the American girl who is 
willing to serve as domestic is no better 
than she ought to be; and when one of 
them applies at an intelligence office for a 
situation she receives little encouragement. 
And yet almost every paper we take repeats 
the well-worn platitudes about domestic 


service, and wonders that our young women | 


do not make an instant raid upon the 
kitchens of the city. 

Domestic service may be made attractive 
and should be made honorable; but it is 
neither attractive nor honorable for Ameri- 
can girls to-day. Nor is it the fault of our 
girls. You veteran Scribes, who have 
written the kitchen prescriptions a thousand 
times, will you take the medicine you offer 
so freely to others? Will you put your 
daughters out to service? Will you see 
them ran the gauntlet of the intelligence 
offices ? Will you place their character at 
the mercy of a mistress’, whims? By mo 
means. American human nature is not 
quite equal to that strain. 

The difficulty is not with housekeeping. 
That is an honest and useful occupation. 
but our domestic service has been degraded 
by dropping it into the hands of course, ig- 
norant Irish women until they have stamped 
it with their character, and whoever en- 
gages in it descends to their social level. 
Moreover, the modern mistress has ceased 
to be a housekeeper. She has retired from 
the kitchen. She abandons the whole care 
and work of the household to domestics, and 
merely gives order and administers reproof. 
This alone degrades the service and puts an 
impassible barrier between mistress and 
maid. Then, in very many instances, the 
mistress knows next to nothing of practical 
housekeeping, and degrades the service by 
her ignorance. Tae haughty and contemp- 
tuous ways in which many mistresses treat 
their servants, degrades domestic service 
still more, until no American girl of spirit 
and mind will consent to enter it. 

Our domestic service needs reconstruction. 
Housekeeping is one of the fine arts, and a 
truly educated wife will want competent and 
cultured assistants to make her home beau- 
tiful. The mistress who understands her 
place will call about her the sweet and fine 
as well as the strong of her sex, and forget 
the drudge in the assistant and the servant 
in the artist. And then it shall be as hon- 
orable to keep house as to paint pictures or 
make music, 


A Long Pull. 
| ipod 


| Every present indication shows that, how- 





ever certain the success of our cause, the 


| success will not be immediate. We are not 
to get the ballot by any hobnobbing with 


enators, or wire-pulling with politicians, 
| nor pipe-laying with lobbyists. 

It is not to be compassed by any cunning 
coup d'etat. Notrap we can set, however 
wiroitly baited, will catch a legislature. 
| We are at the beginning, not of a battle, 
| but of a war. 


The sooner we realize this fact and adjust 
our expectations and operations to the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, the bet- 
ter for us and the sooner victory will be 
won. Perhaps the very slowness by which 
the work goes on is one of the essential 
conditions of its ultimate success. This 
woman suffrage movement is a much larger 
| thing than many people seem to imagine. 
it is vastly more than putting the ballot 
} into the hands of the five thousand women 
| who want to vote. It means a complete re- 
construction of society, an entire change of 
‘the whole social order, a re-birth of hu- 
manity, and a re-making of the world, The 
men and women who stand at a distance, 
and shrink from enlisting in this greatest 
reform of the modern ages because of the 
momentous issues it involves, see what 
it means vastly better than scores of its ad- 
vocates who fill our ears with their metallic 
platitudes and superficial paintings. It 
has its fingers in the very roots of things. 
It touches the topmost heaven of demo- 
cratic aspirations and socialistic dreams. 

A movement so vast and comprehensive 
as this is, with such far-reaching issues, 
must require time for its consummation. 
To precipitate a crisis by artificial means 
would produce abortion. The ballot in the 
hands of the women of this country to-day 
might prove au unutterable curse to both 
the women and the country. Not because 
the women are unprepared for the fran- 
chise. The men are not prepared for a 
measure so radical, a stride so far in ad- 
vance of their present position, an act in- 
yolving so much justice, gentleness, hum- 
anity, refinement. It will require ten 
years of the ablest advocacy and most 
powerful agitation to educate the manhood 
of Ameriea to the level of our idea. Look 
into any of the lower streets of this city, 
look into Broac'!way, look into the morning 
papers, and it is evident enough that there 
is a barbagous elem.2™t in our American so- 
ciety which it will ta'*e years to wash and 
whiten into deceney, an 4 clothe with even 
a semblance of that eivi.'Zation required 
for the successful inauguratio.? Of our re- 
form. 





The glory of this movement com ‘ts in 
its magnitude and the vast amelioration» 't# 
success involves. ‘The mere addition of a 
few thousand or million votes to the whole 
number cast in the ballot-boxes of the na- 
tion is nothing. The giving of the ballot to 
women, in and of itself, isa very small thing, 
and not worth talking about, It is the fact 
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that the ballot means a new political force, 
a new social order, a n2w civilization, that 
makes it worth contending for, and inspires 
those who comprehend its vast and benefi- 
cent meanings with an enthusiasm that no- 
thing can chill, and a faith that nothing 
can disturb. And we argue and agitate, 
plead and persuade, knowing that success 
will come the moment we meet its condi- 
tions, and that whatever we do do to edu- 
cate the American people up to our idea 
will hasten its consummation. 





Both Sides. 


Tue Tribune is properly concerned for a 
small army of concert-saloon girls recently 
turned adrift in this city by Superintendent 
Kelso’s raid. ‘* Concert-saloons are a stench 
in the public nostrils,” reasons the 7ribune. 
‘Decency demands that they be abol- 
ished.” But what sort of decency is that 
which is satisfied when the poor wretches 
themselves be kept out of sight ? 

Purblind as the Tribune is on many so- 
cial questions, it does dimly recognize the 
miserable farce of justice that punishes the 
lamb the wolf has has torn with his claws, 
and leaves his wolfship free to prowl and 
capture new victims. A faint gleam of 
pity for this nameless sisterhood of vice, 
so summarily dealt with, plays over its par- 
agraphs. It asks where go these girls 
when thrust out of the saloon into the 
street ? They cannot starve, and what way 
is open for tham to live? The curiosity 
which would track these miserable beings 
to new haunts, and save them if possible 
from still lower depths of degradation is 
certainly humane. We are told that ‘‘a 
worse hell than ever Dante drew has left 
its inexorable mark upon their faces ; ages 
ago, as now, their house inclined to death, 
and their paths took hold on the grave.” 

All this is terribly true. The social evil 
problem is one which centuries have made 
no progress in solving. Our Tribune mor- 
alist has a clear perception of the evil, but 
has no remedy to propose. He preaches to 
women, and tells them how unqualifiedly 
bad they are, and how their evil propen- 
sities run riot and revel in wickedness. 
He rejects the commonly-received opinion 
that girls sin from excess of love, and are 
abandoned by their destroyers, or else have 
been driven to choice of ruin or starvation, 
The number of either class, we are told, “is 
infinitesimally small. Very few American 
girls are credulous or trusting enough to 
be led blindfold to their own undoing, and 
no American girl in this city or elsewhere 
need want a meal if she chooses to work for 
it.” 

It is easy for the Tribune to make asser- 
tions entirely unsupported by facts. The 
statistics of Massachusetts, last year, pre- 
pared with greater care than those of any 
other State, prove that the majority of the 
fallen women of that commonwealth were 


led to a life of shame by the difficulties . 


of obtaining employment, and insufficient 





pay. And all the facts point to the same 
conclusion respecting this city. 

What the Tribune says of. a certain class 
of girls brought up in tenement houses— 
the daughters of mechanics and laborers—- 
bold, brazen creatures, tricked out in a dirty 
dress and cheap jewelry, girls who have 
had their eyes opened and wits sharpened 
by a year or two at the public schools, is 
doubtless true enough. ‘The desire to live 
without work and to dress gaudily are 
powerful incentives to a life of vice. But 
no mention is made of the diabolical trade 
in children, who recruit the vicious women 
of cities by thousands, and have not eyen 
the memory of a pure anil innocent child- 
hood. If not lured to a moral death by 
their own wretched parents, they fall into 
the clutches of a class of nen and wom*n 
who, if their nefarious trade is discovered 
and broken up by the police, only shift their 
quarters and begin anew. The ribald, 
foul-mouthed creatures who throng Water 
street and other low quarters were formed 
in such schools. 

We object to the leciure which the 
Tribune takes occasion to administer to 
women suffragists in this connection. It 
says : ** Those decent, well-meauing women 
who want political rights because domestic 
life is too narrow for their energies, will 
find in these women a subject upon which 
they can legislate ;” and in the next para- 
graph it dashes cold water upon all efforts 
at reform in this wise : 

“We hear continual complaints of the 
want of success of Rosine or Magdalene 
Associations and Houses of the Good Shep- 
herd. Good women, who have striven long 
to help this class, declare that the stain is 
ineradicable ; that the taint lies in the 
blood. In nine cases out of ten, they as- 
sert, the confirmed prostitute cannot be re- 
claimed ; she will not submit to the routine 
of an asylum ; she wearies of the monotony 
of sewing, of confinement, of religion, after 
the first spasmodic fervor of conversion is 
over. Mistresses of well-ordered house- 
holds object, not unnaturally, to admit ‘her 
into contact with their children. Her life 
has been one, in short, of a feverish thirst 
for false excitement, precisely on a parallel 
with that of the drunkard. And the quiet 
and decency of a reformed life do not grat- 
ify this thirst. What is to be done with 
her?” ; 

We deny that women are under any more 
obligation to find a cure for the social evil 
than men are, norcan they do it alone. 
No good woman will refuse aid to the fallen 
where a hope of reformation can be cher- 
ished. A few may be reclaimed in this 
way. But there are not many people en- 
dowed with the divine tenderness and sym- 
pathy which alone can help to set the err- 
ing upon their feet. We have the smallest 
faith in any of the schemes yet devised to 
redeem the fallen. 

It does no good whatever to expose one 
side of the subject and leave the other un- 
touched. The Tribune will throw its mists 
in vain, by depicting the features of the 
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degraded female debauchee, while it 
sketches no companion portrait of the 
equally vile male debauchee, whom it han- 
dles with velvet gloves or not at all, and 
continually represents the evil in question 
as one of woman’s makiug which she alone 
is responsible for and must cure. During 
the last two or three years it has had much 
to say about fallen women, as though every 
one did not know that those who fall are 
down. Let it now begin to do its duty to 
fallen men—the gay deccivers, the wicked 
destroyers of the women who have trusted 
t> their honor and found it a pretence and 
a pitfall when too late. Behind every 
fallen woman there stands a man who has 
compassed her ruin. Every degraded wo- 
man owes her wretchedness and wantonness 
to some devil in the semblance of a man, 
aad that corrupt state of society which 
fawns upon her destroyer, while it dooms 
her to outlawry and death. We have heard 
quite enough of the sheep side of this ques- 
tion, and if there is to be anything moro 
said about it let the wolf side be ventilate. 
What does the Tribune propose to do with 
the wolves ? We all know the fate of the 
What shall be done with the de- 
ecivers and destroyers? Lot our censors 
turn their attention to their own side of 
this question, and tell us what they will do 
to make the social evil impossible by blast- 
ing the reputation and consigning toinfamy 
every man who violates his honor. 


victims. 








Dr. THomas Mernan has a striking article in 
Old and New on ‘* Sexual Science,” in which he 
maintains that man is the great acting, working 
force ; all that appertains to providing or pro- 
tecting is his place in nature. The gun, the 
plough, the ship, the sword—the elements of 
force whatever they be, and the ballot which is 
to direct and control that force—all these are 
the essential prerozatives of man. At the same 
time these laws and forces should be used for 
the interests of woman; and where they are 
not, man is not falfilling the purposes for which 
he was created. But science does not solve all 
social problems. It merely indicates the gen- 
eral law that man has his special functions while 
woman has hers; and thongh there be hens 
which crow and birds of the male persuasion 
that siton eggs, as a general thing the malo 
bird does the singing and the feiale the hatch- 
ing. Which-we can believe on the evidence of 
our senses without the aid of science or its pro- 
fessors. It is no part of the creed or of the 
purpose of the advocates of woman’s emancipa- 
tion to deny or to abolish these great natural 
distinctions. All that we ask is justice. Wo- 
men do not want either the places or the pre- 
rogatives which nature has given to man. 
They merely ask to be allowed those places and 
prerogatives which belong of right to woman ; 
and to have an equal sbare in that great undi- 
vided neutral territory which nature intended 
shoald be the common property of both sexes 
alike. 








Ir was certainly unkind in the Hindoo as- 
tronomer to tell us that during the present year 
a blazing meteor will pass by the earth, and in 
the short space of twenty-four minutes destroy 
all vegetation and kill millions of people. I: 
makes us feel badly, 
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Miscellaneous. 


a _— 


House Furnishing. 

Blackwood for January contains a very inter- 
esting article on French furniture, and house- 
farnishing generally. The writer thinks the 
French have carried the art of farniture-making 
and home decorations to the highest point of 
perfection yet attained, and has wise and sug- 
gestive comments on the relation of these 
things to culture and morals. He contends 
that French furnishing is too shiny end showy, 
too full of gilt and glitter; the display dazzles 
with its glare instead of delighting with its soft- 
ened hues and perfect proportions and blending 
of lines and hues. There is something worth 
considering in the following :— 

Thongh in the nameof art and elevated feeling 
and national improvement, we condemn the fur- 
nishing of the Second Empire, the feebler ele- 
ments of our nature do find pleasant features in 
it. As moralists, as artists, as philosophers, as 
political economists, we are bound to say it is 
too full of gaud and glitter; butas men and 
women with human weaknesses, we cannot help 
acknowledging that it does make life more 
cheery than it used to be when we were young. 
After all, brightness and warmth and softness 
do help to unsadden weary hearts, do aid to 
make manners gentle, do stimulate gaiety in 
young children, do frame in love. There is 
many a house in France where the whole aspect 
of indoor life is lighted up by the fitting of the 
rooms, where the home-tie grows stronger 
under the influence of satisfied and con- 
tented taste, where the husband comes in 
gaily from his work, eager to look once 
more at the charming picture in which his 
wife is the central olject. 

Honestly let us own that, when a man feels 
of his own home that it offers him more attrac- 
tion than any other place on earth, it is a sign 
that good causes are at work ; and let us hesi- 
tate before we apply a sweeping condemnation 
toa system which, whatever be its faults, has 
merits too. What we may wisely hope for is, 
that present practices may cease with the cessa- 
tion of the circumstances which produced 
them; that grave events thay make taste 
graver though not less winning to ordinary 
na‘ares ; that art may drive out gewgaws ; that 
the more delicate forms of furniture may grad- 
ually descend into common use, and carry their 
civilizing influence everywhere. 

Thus far that influence applies to the upper 
classes only: increasing cheapness of produc- 
tion, coupled with increasing needs in the lower 
strata of society, may propagate it widely ; 
and some day future students of the history of 
civilization may recognize the real importance 
of the part which furniture has played in the 
moral! progress of the nineteenth century. 








Bridal Tours. 


Cant Benson is decidedly opposed to the 
prevailing American fashion of following mar- 
riage with a journey. He says an American 
marriage is, in theory, a love match; and it is 
generally so in practice. Now two persons in 
love want to see as much as possible of each 
other, and as little as possible of other people. 
It 1s that we find exceptions ; there are individ- 
nals whose diseased vanity desires to give pub- 
licity to every act of their life. But these val- 
garians are, happily, rare in any class. An in- 
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stinct of seclusion and modesty is the general 
rule. Yet this absurd custom forces a new 
married couple either to ‘put an unnatural re- 
straint on their legitimate affection, or to make 
themselves ridiculous before the public. 

Now, in the common sense, practical, man- 
of-the-world point of view, the fashion is 
equally objectionable. It is notorious that 
nothing except marriage itself tries the temper 
more than joint travel. At the very outset of 
their life partnership, the quality on which the 
happiness of that union principally depends, 1s 
put tothe rudest strain. The happy couple 
expose themselves to the insolence of hack- 
men and clerks, the discomforts of rail and ho- 
tel, irregular hours and uncertain meals. The 
Irishman in the song married a wife to make 
him ‘‘uneasy." A wedding tour on one of our 
great thoroughfares of travel is admirably con- 
trived to accomplish this result for both par- 
ties. 

The consummation of marriage is, with one 
exception, the most critical period, physically, 
of the woman’s life. After the moral and phys- 
ical excitement which attends it, her system de- 
mands absolute rest, repose, quiet, regular and 
good living, a supporting and restorative way of 
life. It these can be secured for some weeks, 
so much the better, but at any rate they are 
necessary for some days. Not only her health 
for the rest of her mortal existence, but the 
health and strength of her oftspring may be, 
and often are, materially affected by the want of 
proper care at this time. Instead of which the 
bridal tour piles on additional excitement and 
fatigue, makes regularity of life impossible— 
in short, involves the exact reverse of all that 
the rules of health and physiology require. 

The present fashion of bridal tours is an un- 
meaning and upreasonable imitation of the 
European, especially the English practice. The 
original English theory of a wedding trip is 
driving in a comfortable carriage at a rate of 
speed just sufficient to exhilarate without fa- 
tiguing, over good roads, in weather which may 
be pleasant or unpleasant, but is never danger- 
ously cold or dangerously hot, to some secluded 
country place or sea-side village, and resting 
there a month. The new mode of continental 
tours is in some respects as absurd as ours (the 
happy pair usually begin by being very seasick 
on that sea-sickiest of waters, the British Chan- 
nel) ; but on the whole there is less fatigue and 
physical risk. The notorious mutuabilty of 
our climate is in itself reason enough why a 
bride should not be exposed to the accidents of 
travel. 








Mrs, SwissHeuM says the attempt to organize 
and legalize ‘*Free Love” in this country grew 
not out of the woman's rights agitation, but out 
of the great religious revival in 1831 ; and it is 
pitiable to read the downward course of Noyes 
and’his early associates from their ethereal views 
of spiritual marriage away to the abyss of 
Oneida. Is evangelical religion responsible for 
the free love which sprung up in the hot-bed of 
religious enthusiasm, and grew and flourished 
until its noxious seeds have been sown broad- 
cast by the wind in every city, town and village 
of the land? It not, why is female suffrage re- 
sponsible for the plants of this sowing, which 
have taken root in its soil, and which its labors 
have thus far been unable to extirpate? The first 
important triumph of the woman’s rights dis- 





enssion was won in the Winter of 1817-8, when 
Pennsylvania passed a law allowing married 
| women to own property. Among the advocates 
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of that measure there was no Free Lover; and 
among the arguments used no attack on mar- 
riage. This grand step had been taken, Judge 
Hurlbut’s unequalled and unanswerable argu- 
ment published and extensively circulated, the 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society fully 
committed to the equality of the sexes, Abby 
Kelly and the Misses Grimke fairly recognized 
as political lecturers, Harrict Martineau and Mrs. 
Mowatt as political writers, Mrs. Nichols aud 
myself as political editors, and thousands ot 
good and true Christian men and women en- 
listed as the friends of woman's enfranchise- 
ment, before free-lovers discovered the fancied 
opportunity of aiding their cause by attaching 
it to ours, Our wheat was in the blade before 
these tares appeared; our crop promising a 
bountiful harvest before the thorns and thistles 
which follow all cuitivation of the ground, 
physical or mental, sprang up in our field. 








E. P. Wurppte, in a fine article on Emerson, 
says :—Channing devoted his whole secluded 
life to setting forth ‘the dignity of human na- 
ture ;” but there is a suggestion of rhetorical 
effort in his noblest periods. He never attained 
the easy elevation of lyric ecstasy of Emerson's 
treatment of the same inexhaustible theme. 
What can be more ethically and imaginatively 
efficient than the use of the word * perdition” 
in this quotation ? 

** Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice withot reply : 
‘Tis man's perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.’” 


All the pith of Unitarian sermons, preached 
since the denomination had an existence, is 
implied in this noble verse : 
**30 nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Daty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can,” 








Acconprne to Thomas Meehan, in the very 
first struggle with life the males get the worst of 
it. The vast majority of all the children who 
dic under five years of age are males. As the 
sexes approach maturity, the terrible strain on 
the female system begins, and the numbers of 
males and females again nearly equalize. The 
amount of nutrition over and above that re- 
quired to sustain life passes in the mals to brain 
and muscle, to mere physical strength and 
intellectual capacity ; but in the female, to im- 
mense nutritive power for the support of an- 
other human being. Man is physically stronger 
than woman ; that is, in cases requiring an im- 
mediate concentration of power, he is her supe- 
rior. But in vitality, if by that we may under- 
stand the ability to endure circumstances tend- 
ing to destroy life, he is below her. Not only 
can he not endure as much during the first five 
years of his life, but as an adalt he sinks under 
pain that a woman would hardly faint with. Any 
of us can look around and see women with per- 
haps half a dozen yonng children which she 
must look after, a continual series of routine, 
monotonous house-work which she mnst attend 
to, now roasting at the oven, steaming over the 
wash-tub, or freezing at the clothes-line, and 
continually with the worry of crying children 
ringing in her ears ; and all this for years and 
years, with ailing infants and sick older chil- 
dren, and perhaps even a male specimen of an 
older cast to whom she is expected to be a 
“help-mate” besides all this ; altogether for 
months and morths giving her but three or four 


























te 


hours of sound sleep per night. Where is the 
man that could endure it? A year of sucha life 
would kill the strongest of us. 








“Bewreve in your own day,” writes Mary 
Clemmer Ames to a young girl. ‘You need 
not go back to Sir Philip Sydney to find a per- 
fect gentleman ; nor to David and Jonathan to 
find faith and love between man and man pass- 
ing the love of woman; nor to the days of 
chivalry to find trae knights who would die for 
you. Here are men bearing, under all this glit- 
ter of gold lace, bodies battered aud maimed in 
their country’s cause. There is a man pouring 
foolish nothings into the cir of a foolish girl, 
who would die for the truth, We are far from 
being a thoroughbred people. The census of 
spittoons is a horror in oar land. We talk too 
loud and too long; we gesticulate too much ; 
we carnot keep qniet. We need, at least, more 
capacity for repose, more uuselfish considera- 
tion for the sensibilities of others, more of the 
golden rule, before we can flawer into the per- 
fection of fine breeding. Yet no less here are 
men at once strong and gent'e, brave and ten- 
der, gallant and yet true. Here are al! and 
more than Shakspere’s women : Juliet search- 
ing for her Romeo; Miranda looking through 
her starry eyes for a ‘ thing divine,’ even in the 
Red Room; tender Imogen; fairy Titania ; 
Portia, wita hair of golden brown ; and Desde- 
mona, imprudent, fond, yet truth itself. Here 
is not only the beauty and the belle, buat the 
sibyl whose divining eyes beyond volition strike 
below every sham and every falsehood.” 








Tue Eclectic Magazine has an article oa 
Joaquin Miller, whose real nama is C. Hiner 
Miller, which says :—‘It is reported that he 
became acquainted with Miss Myrtle by seeing 
her verses in priut, and corresponding with her 
before they had seen each other. Then he 
called at her house on Coos Bay. The first 
time, another gentleman, who was paying his 
addresses to Miss M., happened to be in the 
house ; whereupon Miller iatroduced himself by 
drawing a revolver and driving his rival from 
the room. They were then married, and went 
to Eugene City. Perhaps there is some truth in 
this, because, in her reply,” [to a poem ad- 
dressed to her when he abandoned her] ‘* Mrs. 
M. reproaches him with coldness and neglect, 
after having driven her lover from her presence 
and separated then forever.” But according to 
the writer, whose moral ideas are of the eclectic 
or muddled sort, ‘‘He is as impulsive and 
reckless as Byron, but a true and noble friend.” 
The man who drives away a young woman’s 
lover and compels her to marry him by the fear 
of a revolver, and then to support him and 
their two children while he muses and mopes 
and makes verses, and then fancying that he 
can find finer quarters and greater fame else- 
where, leaves her and her children to shirk for 
themselves, may be ‘‘as impulsive and reckless 
as Byron,” but is more of a border ruffian than 
a gentleman, and lacks the first elements out of 
which a true friendship can be made. 








Ont reason why the world improves no faster 
is that so little attention is given to the making 
of people, and so much to the people already 
made. Most men cannot easily be amended, and, 
like altered clothes, are not worth much when 
they are made over. We must begin at the man- 
ufactory instead of the repair-shop if we would 
have a noble man, 
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One of the first uses that woman should make 
of equal privilege with man, if I mistake 
not, should be to educate the body. She can- 
not be a strong, free soul under this chronic 
physical debility which has become almost a 
fashion. She needs a firmer nerve, a stcuter 
muscle. She will never be so well loved as she 
onght to be till she compels man to become the 
respecter of her strenzth, instead of the pro- 
tector of her weakness. This life-long devotion 
of the good husband to the invalid wife is very 
tonching, no doubt, very inspiring, even heroic ; 
but I doubt the policy of giving too much oceca- 
sion for it. The devotion might be qnite as 
touching and romantic if tested by a little liv- 
ing rivalry of health and strength. Sound 
muscle mast aid her in throwing off tho re- 
proach of inferiority. She is able to become 
nearly as strong and qnite as effective in phys- 
ical foree as man. Witness the feats of the 
French danseuses, and doubt it who can. They 
put to shame even the wonders of the Ravel 
gymnastics. If woman has les; endurance she 
has greater qnickness—more spring and veloc- 
ity of power. And while I shall not advise the 
ambition, [am not sure but that if she did en- 
ter the list of the ring for it, the tightning of 
her muscle would goon gird her with the cham- 
pion belt of the world. Let her ambition rather 
be to train the body for the sake of the soul. 
If her work is not snfficient let the girls build 
their olympic club-house, aud make their cal- 
listhenics as famous as the boys’ gymnastics. 
And then we might hope for a generation of 
mothers ere long, who could manage an old- 
fashioned family of a baker’s dozen or s0, and 
still find strength to occupy some of the room 
for new enterprise opened to them. 








Lucretia Mort, that lovely woman who has 
‘ruled through love, not fear” is 79 years old. 
Olive Logan, now Mrs. Sykes, is 45. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, the best woman lawyer of them all, 
is 52, and Susan B. Anthony, her colleague, is 
54. Anna Dickinson is 36. Gail Hamilton 40, 
and Grace Greenwood 52. Genial Fanny Fern 
is a grandmother now, and will not celebrate her 
half-century birthday again. Laura Holloway, 
the earnest, graceful writer and gifted woman, 
is27. Charlotte Cushman, that Queen of tragedy, 
is 60. Celia Burleigh the minister, is 45, and 
Jennie June the fashion writer, is 48. 








Accorpinc to Hawthorne, the room which 
contains the statue of the Venus de Medici, in 
Florence, is the best of the serics, octagonal in 
shape, and hung with red damask, and the light 
comes down from a row of windows, passing 
quite round beneath an octagonal dome. The 
Venns stands a little aside from the centre of 
the room, and is surrounded by an iron railing, 
a pace or two from her pedestal in front and 
less behind. Ithiuk she might safely be left to 
the reverence her womanhood would win, with- 
out any other protection. She is very beanti- 
ful, very satisfactory, and has a fresh and new 
charm about her unreached by any cast or copy. 
The hue of the marble is just so much mellowed 
by time as to do for her all that Gibson tries, or 
ought to try, to de for his statues by color, 
softening her, warming her almost perceptibly, 
making her an inmate of the heart, as well as a 
spiritual existence. I felt a kind of tenderness 
for her ; an affection, not as if she were one 
woman, bat all womanhood in one. Her 


modest attitude, which before I saw I had not 
liked, deeming that it might be artificial shame, 








ll 


is partly what unmakes hef’as the heathen god- 
dess, and softens her into woman. There is a 
slight degree of alarm, too, in her face, not that 
sbe really thinks anybody is looking at her, yet 
the idea has flitted through her mind and startled 
her a little. Her face is so beautiful and intel- 
lectual that it is not dazzled out of sight by her 
form. Methinks this was a triumph for the 
sculptor to achieve. I may as well stop here. 
It is of no use to throw heaps of words upon 
her, for they all fall away and leave her standing 
in chaste and naked grace, as untouched as 
when I began. 








Corenen Hicearnson does not agree with Dr. 
Hedge that the course of civilization hitherto 
has tended to develop and confirm sexual differ- 
ence of employment, and that the more civil- 
ized the country, the more the vocations of 
men and women divide ; the more savage the 
nation, the more they blend and coincide. 
Savages have few occupations, but the men 
monopolize war and the chase, and women do 
the other work ; and, as Mrs. Jameson points 
out, much that is selfish and crude in savage life 
grows out of this sharp division. But the more 
civilized a people is the more the occupations 
of the sexes blend. Women share many m¢- 
chanical pursuits with men. In some pursuits, 
as in education, the women have come to out- 
number the men enormously, at least in Ameri- 
ca ; in others, as telegraphy, they seem likely to 
do the same. We constantly hear of new chan- 
nels opemng. A gentleman, the other day, 
just before addressing an andience on woman 
suffrage, stepped into a barber's shop, and to 
bis great amazement was shaved by a womar. 
On inqniry he learned for the first time that a 
good many of that sex, mostly Germans, pur- 
sued this occupation in New York and else- 
where. On the otber hand, the leading dress- 
maker of the world isa man ; our bounet shops . 
are largely conducted by men; the eminent 
hotel cooks, whose salaries exceed any paid by 
Harvard University, are men ; and the lady who 
goes to rest in a sleeping-car on onr railroads 
has her pillow smoothed and her curtains 
drawn, not by a chambermaid, but by a cham- 
berman. Thus do the vocations of men and 
women now blend and coincide, 








Joun Ruskin is a queer compound of com- 
mon-sense and craft ; but of his kindness there 
is no question. He has recently declined to 
contribute to the restoration of Warwick Castle 
until he has relieved two married couples, a 
woman and her daughter, and a young man and 
his sister, who all sleep and live in one London 
room sixteen feet square—eight persons in all. 
It is only a little less than wicked to talk of re- 
storing castles while eight persons have to live 
in one small room. Certainly such an apart- 
ment is not the room for improvement. 








‘¢THomas,” said a father to his son, ‘‘ don’t 
let that girl make a fool of you. Look sharp. 
Remember the adage, that ‘Love is blind.’” 
‘Ob, that adage won't wash,” said Tom. 
‘Talk about love’s being blind! Why, I see 
ten times as much in that girl as you do.” 








I am fully convinced that the soul is indes- 
tructible, and that its activity will continue 
through eternity. It is like the sun, which, to 
our eyes, scems to set in night; but it has in 
reality only gone to diffuse its light elsewhere, 
— Goethe. 











is really encouraging to come across, once 


in a while, a merchant who promises much and 
lives square up to his word ot honor. We have 


every reason to believe that Baldwin the Clothier, 
of Canal street and Broadway, New York, may 
he placed in the fi rank of reliable, trust- 
His sales at retail, C. O. 


hundred 


mnt 

worthy business m 

D., are twelve 

isa ad dk lu s anniv ly, aué 
The readers of this pay 


the metropolis, shon!d se¢ the] 


simply immense, over 
l increasing stead- 
r, when they visit 
est of everything, 
and if they do, 
left out. 
Monthly, 


and everything worth 
Baldwin’s famous 


We copy the following from B 


corner will not be 
4 idwin's 
Febraary number, just published : 
WE PAY NO COMMISSION TO ANY ONE. 
We sell at one pric 
Show unwearying attention to customers. 
Exchange garments not satisfactory, if they 
promptly retarned. 
Offer the latest 
bovs’ clothing at ] 


Permit no misrep 





styles in men’s, youth's and 
Ww prices, 
itations, under any cir- 
cumstan¢ 
Parchas 
, 


otber retail ek 


larger quantities of fabrics than any 
thing house in the United States, 
anunally, C. O. D. 

Exhibit a greater variety of stylish business 
y other house ever muk for 


and sell more 


SlliS than ai 


up 


retail trade. 


Never have less than two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of garments ou tke counters at 
one time from which to select a single one, 


Keep an attractive supply of fall-dress suits 
for weddings, balls and parties. 


Have the pleasantest sale 


Boys’ dep 


s-reoms in the city. 
from the Men’s, 
ited while selecting 


iriment distinct 


' 


where parents may be st 
outfits for their sons. 
Prices always popular, and business done in 


the interest of our patrons. 





Gvarpiuan Mutua Lire.—The friends of this 


company bave good reason to congratulate 
its management on the powerfal accession it has 
re d in Everett Clapp, Esq., who has been 


This gentleman has 
made bis mark in the insurance world by the 


elected its vice -presid nt. 


energy and enterprise he has displayed in the 


l management of the agencies of the 
Empire Matual Life of this city. His ex- 
perience, indastry and uprightness, embellished 


by his gentiemanly and ingratiating manner, 
fit him to direct the destinies of a popular life 
institution. Men of his stamp who identify 
their interests with a corporation ensure its suc- 
cess, growth and increasing usefalness. The 


Gaardian Mutual Lite has always been a favorite 
company, and we confidently predict that it wiil 
continue to rise in public estimation under the 
masterly control of so fivished underwriter 


an 


as Mr. Clapp. 





DBeactirct, Womenx.—The hair is the crown- 


x cloryof woman. There are few moderate 


s which cannot be remedied by the pro- 
per disposition of the tresses. Bunt when the 
hair begins to fall out, or turn gray, in young 


, or with those in the prime of life, there 
! When this 1s the case 


| regret. 














etable Sicilian Hair Renewer will be 
found e a first-class remedy, far superior, as 
S¢ ical medium, to anything else be- 
wre : . It actually restores gray hair 
1o its original color, and in the great majority 
of cases, canses it to grow again when it 1s be- 
¢ thin. Itis not like many popular pre- 
: s,a mere wash, bat a scientific discov- 
ery, ludorsed and used by physicians of charac- 
ter. Address R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
—Forney's Weekly Press, Feb, 1868. 
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EXAMPLES FOR THE LADIES. 
Mrs. J. Van Berozty, of Rochester, N. Y., 
purchased her Wheeler & Wilson Machine in 
1853. In the first i4 months she made 1305 
vests and pairs ot pautaloons, from the coarsest 
to the finest material, besides doing her family 
She bas not broken a needle for the 
last seven years. 


sewing. 








No PILL IN THE woRLD ever had anything 
like the cireniation of Ayer’s Prtts. Tbrough- 
these States, Mexico, and the Central 
American republics, down the slopes of the 
Andes, and across the pampas of Sonth Amer- 
ica, in negro villages amid the fervid wilds of 
Africa, throughout the jangles of India, and 
steppes of interior Asia, over the Continent of 
Australia, and the Islands of the Pacific, these 
Prius are known, and everywhere used as family 
remedies for diseases. With distant nations, 
their wonderful cures attract more attention 
than they do at home; for the sentiment of 
wonder takes a far deeper bold on their minds 
than the results of a high scientific skill with 
us. The amount consumed requires seventy- 
five thousand doses a day to supply it. An in- 
spection of the mannfactory showed us how this 
epormons demand is made and sustained. 
Added to the consummate skill of their com- 
position, is an extreme care in their mana- 
fucture, which at ouce secures the most per- 
fect material and their most accurate combin- 
ation. ‘Le consequence is a power and certainty 
in controlling disease which other remedies 
pever attained.— Balt. Courier. 


ont 





WANTED, 

Immediately, an active, intelligent American lad, 
from fourteen to seventeen years of age, of good moral 
character and pleasing address. Must come well recom- 
mended. App y at once to JOHN C. WYMAN, Dentist, 
167 Hicks St., (near Pierpont) between 5 and 6 o'clock, 
P.M. 


“MRS. WINSLOW'S: 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
For Curtpren TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething by softening 
the gums, reducing #l inflammation—will allay aLi Pain 
and epasmodic action, and is 

Sure To Reoviate THE BoweELs. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


and 
Pevier aND Heatts To Yous INran?s. 


We have put up and sold this article for years, and 
CAN SAYIN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we 
have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
NEVER HASIT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE when timely used. Never did we 
know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used 
it; on the contrary, all are delighted with its opera- 
tions, and speak in terms of highest commendation of 
its magical effects and medical virtues. We speak in 
this matter “ WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of ex- 
perience, cnd pledge our reputation for the fulfilment 
of what we here dec'are. In almost every instance 
where the infant is suffering from pain and exhaustion 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered 

This valuabie preparation has been used with 
NEVER-FAILING SUCCESS in 

THOUSANDS OF CASES. 

Ii{not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will almost 
instantly relieve 

GriPrxne In THE Bowers and Wisp Conic. 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in 
all cases of DYSENTERY AND DIARRH@A IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething or from any other 
We would say to every motber who has a child 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints—Do not 
iet your prejudices nor the prejudices of others stand be- 
tween your suffering child and the relief that will be 
SURE—yes, ABSOLUTELY SURE—to follow the use of 
this medicive if timely used. Full directions for using 
will accompany each bottle. None genuise unless the 
fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the 


cause, 


outside wrapper 


Sold by all Druggists throughout the world, 





10 Reasons Whv 





THE IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 
IS THE BEST WRINGER. 


Ist REASON.—It has Rowet.’s Patexr Dovsie 
Coes on ove end only of tne shaft. These cogs 
have longer teeth, cau play apart farther without 
disconnecting, cay never crowd together so as to 
bind, never work sidewise or out of place ; wear 
more evenly and tura easier than any cog-wheel 
ever invented. 

2d REASON,—It bas the Patent Stop, which 
keeps the Cogs from disconnecting and losing 
their power, yet allows the rolls to play apart far 
enough to wring the largest articles easily. 

3d REASON,—It his the Malleable Iron Fotd« 
ing Clamp, which cannot be broken, and fast- 
ens securely and easily to tubs of any curve, and 
fits washing machines or stationary tubs oi fully 
two inches in thickness, which no curved or or- 
divary clamp can do, and it folds under out of 
the way when not in use and for convenience in 
packing 
REASON.—It bas the Folding Apron or 
Guide, to couduct tke clothes safely over the side 
of the tub, free from contact with the clamp or 
screws. 

REASON.—It has the peculiar advantage cf 
Two Pressure Screws, so arranged with pat- 
ent wooden springs that each screw presses en 
both ends of the roll alike, the same as il it was 
in the centre, while the two together give double 
the capacily for pressure. 

REASON,--The Elastic Rubber between 
the strong wooden springs relieves their rigidity, 
makes the machine turu easier, saves the roll 
from strain, and cruses the pressure to bear on 
both ends of the roll alike. 

REASON.--All its Ikon parts are wrouGHT on 
MALLEABLE, not liable to break, and carefully gal- 
vavized, tu prevent rust. 

REASON.--The Handle or Crank is not 
screwed on like other wringers, but BOLTED or 
RIVETED, and will turn clothes backward or for- 
ees or from one tub to another, without coming 
oose. 

REASON.--Its folding lower slat fits down to 
any stationary tub or washing machine, and pre 
vents water slopping over, as it will with ordinas 
wringers. 

10th REASON,—It is very light and porta- 
ble, yet built so substantially that the strongest 
person cannot break it in wringing the largest 
garment. 

With all these Advantages, its pce is no 
greater than that of any inferior wringer with cogs. 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


Sth 


Sold by the House Farnishing and Hardware Trade 
generally. 


The celebrated 


DOTY WASHING MACHINE, 


Manufactured and sold also by 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
R C. BROWNING, President. 


32 Cortlandt street, New York. 
1317-1318 


HART BROTHERS, 
313 & 315 FULTON STREET, 
The largest stock of 
FINE WATCHES, 
JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE 
to be found in the City, at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 
HART BROTHERS, 
313 & 315 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, 
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HALL’S 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 





a oe 
Every year increases the popularity of this 
valuable Hair Preparation; which is due to 
merit alone. We can assure our old patrons 
that it is kept fully up to its high standard; 
and it is the only reliable and perfected 
preparation for restoring Gray or Fapep 
Harr to its youthful color, making it soft, 
lustrous and silken. The scalp, by its 
use, becomes white and clean. It removes 
all eruptions and dandruff, and, by its tonic 
properties, prevents the hair from falling 
out, as it stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
glands. By its use, the hair grows thicker 
and stronger. In baldness, it restores the 
capillary glands to their norma vigor, and 
will create a new growih, except in extreme 
old age. It is the most economical Harr 
DRessING ever used, as it requires fewer ap- 
plications, and gives the hair asplendid, 
glossy appearance. A, A. Hayes, M.D., 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, says, ‘‘ The 
constituents are pure, and carefully selected 
for excellent quality and I consider it the 
Best Preparation for its intended purposes, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 


As our Renewer in many cases requires 
too long a time, and too much care, to re- 
store gray or faded Whiskers, we have pre- 
pared this dye, in one preparation, which will 
quickly and effectually accomplish this 
result. Itis easily applied, and produces a 
eclor which will neither rub nor wash off. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 
Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 


EXPECT COLD WEATHER. 


BURTIS 
BASE BURNING FURNACE 


Has been pronounced by leading architects and scientific 
men to be THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE ever invented, in that it has the largest radiat. 
ing surface ; consumes its own gases; is a perpetual 
Burner ; and circulates the air most rapidly, in the 
purest state and largest volume. 


The Burlis Fire-Place Heater, 


Improvement on the Morning Glory. 
PATENTED JULY 4, 187]. 

This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary Fire- 
Nace, and will warm a acre and two sleeping rooms 
eside. Jt is as cheerful as an open grate ; is free from 

dust ; requires but one kindling the entire Winter, and 
is without an equal in the world, 


THE EMPIRE 


HEATING RANGE. 


This Range will warm from two to four upper rooms 
with the same fire required for cooking. - 


SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Burtis, Graff & Rice, 


206 Water street, N. ¥., Cor, Fulton 
1301-eow.6m 








GEO. WOODS & CO.’S 


Parlor & Vestry 


ORGANS, 
ARE 1HE VERY BES1IN USE. 


@§ proven by their unparalleled success ; which is solel 
due to their 


UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 


their great capacity for variety of effect, and the beauty 
of those effects. 


All persons wishing a Parlor Organ for use, Organists, 
Teachers, or Music Dealers, are invited to acquaint them- 
selves with these [nstruments. We feel confident thata 
knowledge of them is all that is required to secure their 
selection. 


Call upon or address 


DOANE, WING & CUSHING 


No. 423 Broome street, New York. 


BOYNTON’S 


Brick-Set and Portable, Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal 





FURNACES, 


FOR CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, STORES, ETC., ETC. 


Thirty years’ experience in manufacturing these 
goods have given us a stock superior to any in market. 
Send for circulars. 

RICHARDSON, Boynton & Co., 234 Water St., N. Y. 

1301-3ms 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufactur- 
ers of Patent Spring-back 
Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationer”. Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex; nse Books, Diaries, 
Pocket Cutlery. Cards, Shessmen, 

Wallets, &c., &c. 

We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. 








~— “ Always Ready.” 


WM. B. BROMELL & CO., 
Practical, Prompt and Cheap 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


92 WHITE STREET, 


(Between Broadway and Elm,) NEW YOPE. 


Your favors earnestly solicited. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 


Wm. B. Bromell, David Smith. 


198-3mos 





PACKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
(METHODIST BUILDING) 


805 Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St. 


Here is where young men are thoroughly equipped 
for the duties of business life. 

Instruction given in the most practical way in all the 
branches of a business education. 

No term divisions, Students can enter at any time. 

Call for circular or address, 

§. 8. PACKARD, Principal. 


_ M ° A 
Ayer’s Cathartie Pills. 
For the relief and cure of all derangements in the 

stomach, liver and bowels. They are a mild aperient, 
and an excellent purgative. Being purely vegetable, 
they contain no mercury or mineral whatever. Much 
serious sickness and suffering is prevented by their 
timely use ; and every family should have them on hand 
for their protection and relief, when required. Long 
experience has proved them to be the safest, surest and 
best of all the Pills with which the market abounds. 
By their occasional use, the blood is purified, the cor- 
ruptions of the system expelled, obstructions removed, 
and the whole machinery of life restored to its healthy 
activity. Internal organs which become clogged and 
sluggish are cleansed by Ayer’s Pills, and stimulated 
into action. Tius, incipieut disease is changed into 
health, the value of which change, when reckoned on the 
vast multitudes who enjoy it, can hardly be computed. 
Their sugar coating makes them pleasant to take, and 
preserves their viitues unimpaired for any length of 
time, so that they are ever fresh, and perfectly reliable. 
Although searching, they are mi'd, and operate without 
disturbance to the coustitution, or diet, or occupation. 





Full directions are given on the wrapper to each box 
how to use them as a Family Physic, and for the follow- 
ing complaints, which these Pills rapidly cure :— 

ior Dyspepsia or INDIGESTION, LISTLESSNESS, LANGUOR 
and Loss or Apprrire, they should be taken moderately 
to stimulate the stomach, and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liver CompLainr and its varius symptoms, 
Brriovs Heapacue, Sick Heapacur, JAUNDICE or 
GREEN SICKNESS, Bitious CoLic and BiLious Fevers, 
they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which 
cause it. 

For Dysenrery or Diannaaa, but one mild dose Is 
generally required. 

For Raeumatism, Gour, GRAVEL, PALPITATION OF THE 
Heart, Pats iN THE Sipe, Back and Lorys, they should 
be continuously taken, as required to change the diseased 
action of the system. With such change those complaints 
disappear. 

For Dropsy and DropsicaL SwWELLInes, they should be 
taken in large and frequent doses to produce the effect 
of a drastic purge. 

For SUPPRESSION, a large dose should be takeD, as it 
produces the desired effect by sympathy. 

Asa Dinner Pill, take one or two Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach, 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and bowels, 
restores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 
Hence it is often advantageous where no serious de- 
rangement exists. One who feels tolerably well, often 
finds that a dose of these Pills makes him feel decidedly 
better, from their cleansing and renovatiug effect ou the 
digestive apparatus. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


PracticaAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS., 
LOWELL. MASS. 


NO DRAUGHTS 
YOUR WINDOWS 


No rattling of sashes on windy nights 


to break your rest. 





Warm halls, snug rooma, and comfort throughout the 
house by using these celebrated WEATHER STRIPS. 
Greatly increased demand, owing to the Reduced Price 
List. 
ROERUCK BROS., 
58 Fucron Steeet, Near CLire 
(Same office eight years. 1307-tt 














THE 


J. Wataen, Proprietor. 


KR. 4. McDonarpo &@ c 
Gen'l age 


Drag 
, Sau Francisco, Cal., and 32 34 Comme 
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MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won. 
derful Curative Effects. They arc nota vile Famey 
Drink, made of Poor Rum,-W hiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced and 


sweetened to please the taste, called * Tonics,” “ Appetiz- 


ers," * Restarera,” &c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, bet are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 


Alcoholic Stimulants, They are th GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of 


the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor- | 


ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair “” 

They are a Gentie Pargative as well as a 
Tonle, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting asa 
powerful agent in relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs. 

FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether in 
young or old, married er single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood er at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters have no 
equal. - » | 

For Iidammatory and Chronic Rheumatiom 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious, 
Remitient and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
Bitters have been most successful Suca Diseases 
are caused by Vitlated Blood, which is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of the Digestive Organs. 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Weadache, 
Pain in the Shouklers, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off 
springs of Dyspepsia 

They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate the torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of unequaled effi 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scaid Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Hamors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
and earried out of the System in 
these Bittera. One botdle in su 
inost ineredulous of their curativ 

Cieanse the Vitiated Blood whonever you find its impur!- 
tes bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
will tell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow 

Pia, Tape, and other Worms, lurking in the sys- 
tem of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed and 
removed nguished physiologist, there is scarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the carth whose bedy is 
exempt from the presence of worms. It is not upon the 
healthy elements of the body that worms exist, but upon 
the discased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living No system of Medicine, p> ver 
will free the system from 


® 


are literally dug up 
a short time by the use of 
i cases will convince the 
e effects 





Says ac 


monsters of disease 
mifuges, no anthelmintics, 
worms like these Bitters 


* Sold by ail Druggists and Dealers, 


J. WALKER, Proprietor R. L. McDONALD & CO. 
Drugzists and General Agents, San Francisep, Call 
fornia, and ul Sa 


nimerce Strect, New York 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS... 
Do you want an ney, lecai or tra 

8 chance to make 85 to $20 per day sell > 
new T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? They 
last forever ; sample free, so there is po risk 
Address af once Hudson River Wire Works, 136 
Maiden Lane, cor. Water 8t., N. ¥., or 16 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill, 1265-1817 
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BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 


OR 





WORM LOZENGES:.' 


Much sickness undoubtedly with children and adults 
attributed to other causes, is occasioned by worms 
The “ Vermifage Comfits,” although effectual in des- 
troying werms, can do no possible injury to the most 
delicate child. This valuable combination has been 
and found to be safe 
and sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to children. 


successfully used by physicians, 


Children having worms require immediate attention, 


as neglect of the trouble often causes prolonged sickness. 


Symptoms of worms in children are often overlooked> 





| Worme in the stomach and bowels cause irritation, 
which com be removed only by the use of a sure remedy 
The combination of iagrediruts used in making Brown's 
“ Vermifuge Comfits”’ is such as to give the best possi- 


ble effect with safety. 


Boston, Jan. 27, 1864. 
Messes. Joux I. Broww & Sox: 

AsI have used your “ Worm Comfils” in my practice 
for two years past with always good success, I have no 
hesitation in recommending them as a very superior 
preparation for the purpose for which they are intended. 
AsI am aware they do not contain any mercury or other 
injurious substances, I consider them perfectly safe to 
administer even in the most delicate cases. 

ALVAH HOBBS, M.D. 


DIRECTIONS 


Take each time— 


One Lozenge for children from 1 to 2 years. 


Two o bed “ s3t04 * 
THREE “ o oe 406 © 
Forr “ o over 6 o 


Six Lozenges for adults. 


To be taken in the morning before breakfast, and at 
night (bed time) for four or five days. 


Commence again in a week, aud give as before, if symp 
toms of worms are again observed. 


JEREMIAH CURTIS & SONS, | 


New York \ Pp ri 
JOHN I, BROWN & SONS _—* PFoprietors 
Boston. 4 


All orders should be addressed to 
CURTIS & BROWN, 215 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Sold by Draggists, Chemis:3 sai Dealers in Medicines 








at 25 cents per box. 
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REST AND COMFORT 


TO THE 


SUFFERINC. 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 


A4XxD 


Familv Liniment 


Is the best Remedy in the World for the following com- 
plaints, viz ; 
Cramp in the Limbs and Stomach, 
Pain n the Stomach, Bowels, or Side, 
Rbeumatism iv all ite forms. 


Neuralgia, Bilious Colic, 
Dyseutery, Cholera, 

Fresh Wounds, Colds. 

Tooth Ache, Chapped Hands 
Sore Throat, Burns, 


Sprains and Bruises, Spinal Complaints, Chills an 
Fever. 


PURELY VEGETABLE AND ALL-HEALING 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE, 
PREPARED BY 
CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton Street, N. Y 


The Hovsewoip Pawacea AND Famity Lixtwenr will 

extract the fire from a burn immediately, and remove all 

pain and soreness. Alsoa sure cure for Dysentery and 

Summer Complaints, giving immediate relief. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING : 

Ia ali cases of Paia ia the Side, Stomach, Back or Bow. 

els, Dysentery and Summer Complainis, it should be taken 

internally, as foliows : 

To a tumbler balf fall of water put a table-spoonful or 

more of sugar ; add to it a tea-spoonful of the HouseEHoLD 

PaNacks AND FaMiLy LINIMENT ; 

gether, and drink it. 

In al! cases of Sore Throat, either from Cold, B-on- 


mix them well to- 


chitis, or any other cause, prepare the mixture a3 above, 
and take a tea-spoonfal or two every hour or two through 
the day. 

For Rheumatic Affections in the Limbs, Stomach or 
Back, Spinal Diseases, Stitches in the Back or Side, make & 
thorough external application with the HousEHOLD Pan- 
4CEA AND Famity Lroviment, in its fall strength, rub- 
bing it in well, 

For Tooth Aehe, wet a piece of cotton and put it tothe 
tooth. 

For a Cough and Pain in the Side, bathe the side and 
stomach well, and lay ona piece of dry cotton wadaing 
or batting to the parts affected, which will produce a 
little irritation, and remove the difficulty to the skin and 
carry it off. 

For Ague, make alike application to the face. Itis 
best at all times, when making an external application, 
to take some of fhe above mixture internally ; 
ens the blood and invigorates the system. 

For Burns or Scalds, put it on in its full strength imme- 
diately after the accident. 

For Culs, wrap up the wound in the blood, and wet 
the bandage thoroughly with the HovuseHOLD Panacea 
p FaMILy LINIMENT. 

or Chills and Fever it is a certain and sure cure, 
Should be used freely externally about the chest, aud 
aken internally at the same time. It quickens the 


it quick- 


ood and invigorates the whole system. No mistake 
out it. 





g@® PRICK, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 






































SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED FROM THE MOS’ AMPLE EX- 
perience, an entire success; Simple — Prompt— 
Efficient and Reliable. They are the only medicines 
perfectly adapted to popnlar use—so simple that mis- 
takes cannot be made in using them ; so harmless as to 
be free from danger, and so efficient as to be always re- 
liable. They have raised the highest commendation 
from all, aud will always render satlafaction. 


1. Cures Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations 

















a Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. 
3. ** Crying Colic.or Teething of Infants.... 
4. “ Diarrhea, of Children or Adults..........25 
6. “ Dysentery, Griping. Bilious Colic........ 25 
6. “ Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting..............+ 25 
7. * Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis..............++ 25 
8. “ Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache.. ~25 
9. “ Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. soe +0025 4 
ld. “ Dyspepsia. Bilious Stomach.. 
11. * Suppressed or Painful Periods. deweviedceas 35 
12. * Whites, too Profuse Periods... — 
13. ** Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing «+25 
14. ** Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions. . +025 
16. * RKhbheumatisia, Rueumatic Pains..........25 
il. « Fever and Ague, Chil Fever, Agues...... 50 
17. * Piles, blind or bleeding.............0.-05: 50 
18. ‘* Ophtblamy, and sore or weak eyes........ 59 
19. “ Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza...... 50 
20, “ Whooping Cough, violen: cougbs........ 50 
21. “ Asthma, Oppressed Breathyc...........- 50 
22. “ Ear Discharges, impaired hearing........é 50 
2a, “ Scrotula, enlarged glands, Swells. “,.....50 
24. ** General Debility, physical weakness... ‘ 
55. ‘“« Dropsy and Scanty Secretions........ 
26. “ Sea Sickness, sickness from riding 
27. “ Kidney Disease, Gravel.............e0008 
28. «Nervous Debility, Seminal Emis- 
sions Involuntary Discharges......1. 
Five Boxes, with one $2 vial of 
Powder, very necessary in serious 
GRBOBs cccctccccscccccceonsecsecescesess .00 
29. * Sore Mouth, Canker............sceccseee 50 
30, * Urinary weakness, wetting bed........... 50 
31. * Painfal Periods, with Spasms.. 50 
81. “ Sufferings at change of life... -1.50 
33. ‘“« Epilepsy, spastos, St. Vitus -+++1.00 
B4. ‘* Diphbtberia, ulcerated sore throat........ 00 


FAMILY CASES 

Of 35 to 60 large vials, morrocco or rose- 
wood case, containing a specific for 
every ordinary disease a family is sub- 
ject to, and books of directions...from 
Smalier Family and Travelling cases, 
with 20 to 28 vials.......... . from 
Specifics forall Private Diseases, both 
for Curing and Preventive treatment, 
in vials and pocket cases............. 
POND'S EXTRACT 

Cures Burns, Bruises, ULameness, Soreness, 
Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, Earache, Nen- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Piles, Boils, 
Stings, Sore Eyes, Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, 


$10 to $35 
$5 to $8 


2 to $5 


Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, Old 
Sores. 

Price, 6 0z., 50 cents ; Pints, $1.50 ; Qaarts, 
$1.75 


@ae- These Remedies, except PON _’S EXTKACT, by 
the case or single box, are sent to auy part of the coun- 
try, by mail or express, free of charge, on receipt of the 
price. Address 

Humphreys’ Specific 
Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broadway, New York. 
Up-town Store, 817 Broadway. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


«HARLEM & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spectacle Cases and Tobacco Boxes, 
SPECTACLES, EYE & OPERA GLASSES, 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, 


POCKEL MATCH SAFES, SEWING BIRDS, 
TAPE MEASURES, 


TABLE BELLS, RAZOR STROPS, &c., 
299 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, 

MENRY K. VAN SICLEN 


BIBLIOPOLE, 


Room No. 5, 133 Nassau Street, 


Near Doaye StTreer. 





New York. 


Personal attention given to supplying panty and 
ome Sehool Libracies, by mail or otherwise, 
1283-t 
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A CASE OF TWENTY YEARS’ 


STANDING. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn., June 25, 1867. 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist : 


Dean Siz: I have been a sufferer for upward of 
twenty years with gravel, blidder and kidney affec- 
Tons, during which time I have used various medical 
preparations, aud been under the treatment of the 
most eminent physicians, experiencing but little re- 
lief. 


Having geen your preparation extensiveiy advertised, 
I consulted my family physician in regard to using your 
Extract Buchu. 

I did this because I had used all kinds of advertised 
remedies, and had found them worthless, and some 
quite injurious; in fact, I despaired of ever getting 
well, aufl determined to use no remedies hereafter un- 
less I kuew of the ingredients. It was tuis that prompted 
As you advertised that it was 
composed of buchu, cubebs and juniperberries, it oc- 


me to use your remedy. 


curred to me and my physician as an excelleat combin- 


ation ; and with his advice, after an examination of the 
matter, aud consulting again with the druggist, I con- 
cluded to try it. I commenced to use it about eight 


months ago, at which time I was confined tomy room. 

From the first bottie I was astonished and gratified at 
the beneficial effect, and after using it three weeks was 
able to walk out. I felt much like writing to you a full 
statement of my case atthe time, but thought my im- 
provement might be only temporary, and therefore con- 
cluded to defer, and see if it would effect 2 perfect cure, 
knowing that it would be of greater value to you and 
more satisfactory to me. 

Zam now able to report that a cure is effected, afler using 
the remedy for five months. 

I HAVE NOT USED ANY NOW FOR THREE MONTHS AND 
FEEL AS WELL IN ALL RESPECTS AS I EVER DID. 

Your Buchu being devoid of any unpleasant taste and 
odor, a nice tonic and invigorator of the system, I do not 
mean to be without it wrenever occasion may reqitire its 
use On such Occasions. 

M. 

Should any doubt Mr. McCormick’s statemeut, h2 re- 
fers to the following gentlemen : 


McCORMICE. 


HON. WM. BIGLER, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
HON. THOS. B, FLORENCE, 
Washington, D. C. 
HON. J, C, KNOX, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON, J. 8. BLACK, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. D. R. PORTER, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, 
- ELLIS LEWIS, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 


HON 


. R. C. GRIER, 
Philadelphia. 
. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
. W. A. PORTER, 
Philadelphia, 
HON. JOHN BIGLER, 
Ex-Governor of California. 
E. BANKS, 
Washington, D. C. 


HON. 


And many others, if necessary, 





EB. 10, ISi2. 
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If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Use that old and well-tried remedy 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which greatly facilitates the process, and is sure to 
regulate the bowels. It relieves the child from pain 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the infant 
quiet, natural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 

















MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
For Children, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is pleasant to take. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is perfectly safe. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Soothes the child, 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Gives rest to the child, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Gives rest to the mother. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Sold by all ‘Deraggists. 
“NOTWITHSTANDING — 





THE GREAT ADVANCE IN 


CARPETING 
We still continue to sell at old prices, 


—_—- 


JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS’ 
BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

AMERICAN TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

At $1.40 
ALSO A LARGE LISE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard, 

MOQUETTES, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS, 
INGRAINS, Exc, 


AT GREATLY PEDUCE 


J.P. CARLL & (0, 


309 Furzon STE EET, BRooxLyy, ls [. 


JAMES w. QUEEN & Co.. 


OPTICIANS, 


PR 


CES, 





535 Broadway, N. Y. 924 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 

Every variety of Mathematical, Optical and Philosophi 
cal Instruments. 

‘The following catalogues sent to any address on receipt 
of ten cents each: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments. 

*« 2, Optical. 

3. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
4. Philosophical Apparatus, 


1297-ly 











THE sesh nate ns FEB. 





10, 1872. 








EMPIRE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance 


OFFICER, 
OFFICERS. 


1389 BROADWAY, 
DIRECTORS. 


G. HILTON 
President. 


SCRIBNER 
G. HILTON SCRIB- 
= goin 
a Ce GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice 
President. 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 


Vice-President SAMUEL F. B. monae, No 


5 East 20th st., 
— ore WM. F. DRAKE, Drake 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT Bros., Bankers, No. 16 
Secretary. Broad st., N. ¥. 


M. B. WYNKOOP, Wynkoop 
& Hallenbecs, 113 Fulton 
at., N. ¥. 


HENRY R. MORGAN, N. Y. 
and Charleston Steamship 
o., 26 broadway. 


LEMUEL H. WATERS, 
Actuary. 


T. K. MARCY, M.D., 
Vedical Exraminer. 

RICHARD POILLON, C. & 
Kt. Poilion, Shipbnilders, 
224 South st. 





EVERETT CLAPP, 


perintend’t 





of Agencies, L. W. FROST, Continental 
Life Insurance Co., N. ¥. 





HALTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORE. 


$100,000 00 


deposited with the Superintendent of insurance of the State of New York as special sacurity to Policy-holders, 
SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE, 
THE EMPIRE HAS ACHIEVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE HISTORY OF, LIFE INSURANCE, 
7,500 Policies issued in twenty-one months, insuring over §16,0....0,. 
WHICH IS THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUSINESS EVER DONE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN] THE WORLD. 
AND WHY NOT? 
Notice the following liberal features, the most favorable to the insured asd unexcelled by those of any other 
onpany . 
Ordinary Wh: le Life Policies absolutely non-forfeitable from the payment of first annual premium. 
other Policies non-torfeitable after two annual payments. 
All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and absolutely incontestable after two annual premiums, 
All restrictions upon travel and residence removed, and no permits required. 
One-third of the Premiums Loaned to the insured, if desired, and no notes required. 
No accumulation of interest on Defined Premiums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of Policies. 


Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being returned to the Policy-holders equitably, each receiving thereof what- 
ever he may have contributed thereto. 


he Business of the Company conductcd upon the Mutual Plan. 
EXAMPLE OF THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE * EMPIRE.” 
Age of party insured 35, Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 


One Annual Premium will continue the Policy in force 2 years and 3 days. 

Twe “ as * “= “ 4 “s _—. 

Three “< “ “ “ “ 6 “ 7 “ 

Four “ s 2 ed os 8 “s So. «* 

Five “ “ “ “ 10 “ 56 “ 
Etc., etc., etc., etc., 


GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN.—An Entirely New Feature. 


Number of Annual Premiams limited, varying from five to twenty-three, according to age. 

Six per cent, Compound Interest guaranteed from the commencement to the end of the paying period on all th 
payments, until the sum insured shall have been accumulated. 
Tre monetary value of the Policy, during the paying period, averages more than twelve per cent. compound inter- 
est ; and subsequently, during the whole of life, the policy will probably pay an income on its face equal to about 
six per cent., and at death the ameunt insured passes unimpaired to the representatives of the ing 

R. policy (maturing at death) is issued at the time of the first payment for the full amount insured, thus combin- 

v the advant: ages of both Life Insurance and Savings Bank. 
“i cording to the age and annua! premium, and in the number of years indicated below (the payments then ceas- 


ing), a policy on the Guarantee Interest Plan accumulates to One Thousand Dollars. Double the given premium 
gives $2,000, etc., ete. 

















| TS | To which add Premium and 
\ senate emo | 4 mount (the Interest (secured | Interest (forming 
At Age of Policy of $1,00 | Will in whole sum to be | by the policy) as the basis of 
being | paid) to allowed bythe jsubsequent income) 
Company. equals 

15 $22 16 22 years $487 52 + $512 48 = $1,000 00 

21 2615 10 523 00 + 477 00 = 1,000 00 

27 31 12 is 560 16 + 429 84 = 1,000 00 

33 37 46 16 579 36 + 420 64 = 1,000 00 

9 av 6 4 4 640 64 + 359 36 = 1,000 00 

45 57 01 122 * 684 12 + 315 88 = 1,000 60 

5 7297 10 . 729 70 + 270 30 = 1,000 00 
or, varying the yy Premium and the number of years : 

4 $50 13 years. $655 72 + $544 28 = $1,009 00 

20 4 rey 3 6 677 64 + 372 36 = 1,000 00 

26 63 62 au 699 82 + 300 18 = 1,000 00 

32 72 76 » = 727 60 + 272 40 = 1,100 00 

38 82 87 9 « 745 83 + 254 17 = 1,000 00 

44 95 23 gS 769 Bt + 230 16 = 1,000 00 

59 113 46 _ 794 2 + 205 78 1,000 00 

At intervening ages, the same results follow from proportionate premiums. 








Apply at the Home office, is ) Brosdway. 


LADIES 


Desiring to procure a First-Class Sewing Machine 
against easy monthly instalments, or good work fur- 
tisied at home, will apply at 294 Bowery, 157 East 


ae rict -Class den tora wanted in all pants of the couutry. 
y AGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS, &c., &c., 
4) especially adapted for the use of Sanday Schools, 
Churches, with a large assortment of Bible, Scienti‘ic, 
Holy Land, and many thousand views of different sub- 


jects. 
A liberal discount to Sunday Schools and Ministers. 
Priced and Lilustrated Catalogues sent on application, 
W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 
1309-1302 728 Chestnut Street, Pa. 


26th st., or 477 9th ave., N. ¥. Good work at high 
lwi-ly | 
j 


prices if desired, 





























‘his Machine is presented with the fullest assurancé 
that it will meet the wants of the public more fully than 
any other, being the largest machine made, having less 
working parts, ranning rapid, light and easy ; possessing 
a variety of new and useful attachments for executing 
an enlarged variety of work ; having a new combination 
of feed and working principles, which renders it more 
effective in executing the various grades of work re- 
quired, either in the family or the manufactory; in 
fact, having every essential element to render it an as- 
sured and speedy success, 

Local agents wanted throughout the United States, to 
whem will be given the most liberal terms known in the 
trade. Send for circular, and address 

THE DAVIS 8. M. CO., Watertown, N. Y., 
or its Branches, located at 161 St&te street, Chicago ; 
163 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 612 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis ; 460 Fulton street, Troy ; 73 West Balti- 
more street, Baltimore ; 1506 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia ; 22 Temple Place, Boston, and 72 Broadway, New 
York. 1298-1349 





“The Greatest Luxury in the World.” 


TURKISH BATHS, 


Nos. 81 and 83 Colambia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM FULTON FERRY, 
Separate Department for Ladies. 


OPEN from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
While the Turkish Bath has established itself as an 
elegant and refined luxury, its great feature is its power 
as a remedial agent. 
First class rooms and Board for those 
modations in the Institution. Address 


ring accom- 


CHAS. H, SHEPARD, M. D. 





HE FIRST CHURCH OF THE TRUE REPUBLIC 
holds its meetings at 184 Livingston Street, near 


Galllatin Place, Brooklyn, every Sunday, at 73 p.m. 
The tribe of Joseph particularly invited. 
Mus. SPRAGUE VOSBURG, 


211-214 Exvect LEADER. 





HENANDOAH VALLEY 1t—Va. & W. Va. 

200 Cheap and Fertile Farms! Good Markets. Short 
winters and healthy climate.’ Send for Catalogues, 
Virginia Real Estate Agency, Martinsburg, W, Va. 


THE FLORENCE 
Is the Best 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD. 


Like Gold tried in the fire, it stands every 
practical test. Competition and opposition, 
fair and unfair, have not consumed or in- 





jured it. Principal offices 
Corner of JAY and FULTON Streets, 
BROOKLYN, 
AND 





39 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY, 




















